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Wicks outrebounds Gilmore 


Your next car should look this expensive and 




be priced at only $3,986.65* this well equipped 


Newport’s got over 38 inches of 
front head room. And over five- 
foot'Wide front seats. Chrysler, 
according to Automotive News, is 
the roomiest car in the industry. 


YOUR CHOICE 
TOUR HOMETOmn 

YOUR DEALER 


TRiueooc YOUR CHOICE 


CE41 

E61 

D34 

S77 

R13 

U36 


• CHRYSLER NEHPORT 4-ODOR SEDAN 
3S3 CU. IN. ENGINE 2 fiSL 
TDRUUtFLITE TRANSMISSION 
POMEK STEERING 
PADin-COLOEN TONE-AM 
H7SX15 WSW TIKES F leERGLASS-eElTEO 


220. bO 
117.20 
92.30 
34.55 


Or, if you'd like to go the limit, 
order the AM/FM Multiplex Radio 
with stereo tape deck. Airtemp air 
conditioning is another popular 
option; it's priced less than com- 
petitive units. 


19 standard features in all . . . 
including heater with windshield 
defroster, multi-speed wipers, self- 
adjusting brakes, back-up lights, 
directional signals and anti-theft 


lock. 
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Thanks to Chrysler's engineering 
excellence, a two- or three-year- 
old Chrysler Newport is worth 
more at trade-in time than a 
comparably -equipped Olds Del- 
morrt 88, a Pontiac Catalina, or a 
Mercury Monterey, based upon 
current Automotive Market 
Reports. 


The price of our Newport 4-Door 
Sedan equipped with the four most 
popular options. Also, the big 363 
cubic inch 290 horsepower V-8 
which runs on money-saving regu- 
lar gas. 


You can get quiet rides with other 
cars, but with Chrysler cars you 
get the ideal combination of quiet- 
ness. stability, and control ... all 
from the blending of torsion-bar 
suspension, unibody construction 
and Sound Isolation System. 


\bur next car: Chrysler 

withTorsion-Quict Ridc'^ 





Our new portable radio plaj^ FM, AM 
and WCFields movies. 



PANASONIC. 


We designed an FM/AM radio 
that not only lets you listen. But 
lets you look. Because when you 
press the top of the set, out pops 
a TV screen. 

Why pop-up? Because it can 
pop down. To make portable TV 
as compact and as portable as a 
portable radio. And when you’re 
not looking at the screen, you can 
keep it inside the radio— safe 
from dust and scratches. 

This TV has something else 
going for it that you can t see. 

The batteries. We put them 
inside. So unlike most other 
portable TVs, you don’t have to 
lug a separate, bulky battery 
pack around. Or lay out an extra 


thirty to forty dollars. Because 
Panasonic includes the batteries 
in the price of the set. Special 
Panasonic batteries that are 
almost twice as rechargeable and 
last almost twice as long as the 
bulky monsters other portables 
still have to use. 

At home, work the set off 
house current. And save the 
batteries for the backyard 
or beach. Where a snap-on sun 
hood keeps your picture from 
getting sunstroke. 

Put the TV back into hiding 
and let the music out. FM or 
AM. Both sound big and 
beautiful through an oversized 
speaker or the private earphone. 


And as you can see, there’s 
more than one Panasonic TV 
with the batteries inside. Even 
one that fits right in the p alm of 
your hand. See them at any 
dealer we permit to carry the 
Panasonic line. Including the 
"Pandora,” Model TR-425R. The 
one new po^ble radio you’ll 
want to kc4;p an eye on. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 


200 Ptm 


I’li^inrur. For your nevost PancAonic daalar. call 800 243-8000. In Conn., 800 942-0685. Wa pay (or tha call. Aak about Modal TR-425R. 
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Next week 

MASTERS AMATEURS hold 
(he spotlight in Dan Jenkins* 
preview of the 1970 lourna- 
mcni, and Curry Kirkpatrick 
details ihc trials ofay oiingTcx- 
an on his iirst visit to Augusta. 

RtP TENNIS BALLS asunder! 
Bcatakc-chargc blaster! A new 
breed of wildcat! So promises 
Joe Wcidcr. who has replaced 
brawny Charles Atlas as the 
world's biggest bodybuilder. 


FEEL UNLOVED? Try running 
(he Boston Marathon, saysAu- 
ihor Hal Higdon, who has 
competed in eight of the grinds 
and is an expert on the pains, 
the joys and the many alibis. 


1970 BY HME ISC. 


RIOIITS RISrRVID. RirROOUCTION WHTKH'T 


IMISSins IS STRICTLY PHOIIIBmo. 



Buy Goody ear 

for mileage, 
they’re on so 



mileage is otic of’ ihc hii: tea 
sons why G()od> car's Custoni 
i^>wcr Cushion Fohglas tire is stan- 
danl oroptiimal equipmenf on mosi 
1970 car niiKicIs. 


How do tlu‘> }iel lhal inilcatjc? 
They lichl squinn. 

W hen a lire rolls, with ilic wciiihi 
of your car on it. the tread «;ihh)vcs 
lend to squee/e loeetlier as the\ meet 
the n>ad. .-MI ihe time the lire is roll 
in^. the ennives are closing when 
they meet ilie itrouiul and (^penine 
as the> lea\ e. S(^ the tread squinns — 
scrubbing itself awa> against the 
pavenieiil. 

A eoinemional bias-pl\ tire has 
no way to resist that squirmine. but 
a (luxiyear PoKelas tire lias two 
loLigti filvrglasN belts underneath 
the tread to reinf'oree ii. riiese belts 
act like lKK>ps around the tire and 
hold the tread firm to help fieht 
squimi. 

I'hat's wh) they give ytui better 
tread mileage. 


t ()\ \ I N [ lOS \ | MM > I li<l I'on (il AS MKK 


I hi> IV .1 ph>>u>pi;irh ol a conM^'iilion.il hi.iv- 
ph tire rolling ti\cr a vheci ol {tliiw t ook at 
ihc vi]iiiriii Ihc lie. id irioinc' close up .mJ 
ilie vluuilileis eiiise iin\aids Iheie is ntoic 
lie.rd and less Maciion. 


I his PoKiil.iviiie IS rollintrovei the s.imevheel 
ol'iilavv as iIk' biav-pl\ lire on ihe lel'I. \'>oii 
can sec. ihc lie. id nioo'cs s(.iv open .iiul the 
shoulders aie sii.iiiihler. So iheie is less iic.id 
wc.n .ind more iraetion. 


DuIVmtTEDLAB:: 

House siding will never 
be the same. 


1 We call TEDLAR* 
revolutionary. It’s a 
• different approach to 
finishing house siding. And 
it gives siding a tough, beautiful, 
carefree finish that will last for 
decades. TEDLAR isn’t a liquid 
or a spray, like ordinary finishes. 
It’s a solid sheet of amazingly 
tough vinyl fluoride plastic. ( If 
you'd like to see TEDLAR, we’ll 
send you a free sample. ) 



One of the jobs 
that TEDLAR 
performs better 
is fade resist- 
ance. It's 8-10 
times more resistant to fading than 
oil-based house paint, and 3-4 times 
more so than ordinary baked-enamel 
finishes. Thus, the broad range of 
TEDLAR colors stay new and fresh- 
looking decades longer. 




TEDLAR is so tough it 
practically takes care of itself. 
It will, for example, absorb 
severe impact without crack- 
ing or shattering— even at 
sub-zero temperatures. 


2 The solid sheet of 

TEDLAR, manufactured 
• and tested by Du Pont, is 
bonded to the siding material by 
the siding manufacturer. Becaus 
'TEDLAR is laminated to the 
siding as a solid sheet, its tough 
protection and beauty are uniform 
at every point on the 
siding. In other 
words, no pinholes 
or thin spots. 



TEDLAR is amazingly resistant to 
weathering and erosion. It's 
unaffected by solvents, acids, 
caustics, industrial fumes, boiling 
heat or sub-zero cold. And it won’t 
chip, crack, peel or blister. 




3 TEDLAR is 

designed to 
• perform only 
one function— to pro- 
vide protection. 'The 
job of perma- 
nently bonding 
the TEDLAR to 
the siding is 
done by space- 
age adhesives 
specially de- 
veloped by 
Du Pont re- 
search. This 
two-part system 
TEDLAR and 
adhesive— allows 
each to do its job better, 
thus giving you more 
reliable, trouble-free 
performance. 


Nothing can 
permanently stain 
TEDLAR. So it’s very 
easy to keep clean— 
even mildew wipes off 
with a damp cloth. 



8 This Seal of Quality 
is yourassurance 
# that the finish on the | 
siding is Du Pont TEDLAR 
and that it has been 
applied in accordance with 
a Du Pont-approved process. Look for it 
when you buy house siding and buy 
with confidence. 

If you would like to know more about 
the revolutionary low maintenance, long- 
lasting beauty and paint-free economy 
of TEDLAR. write for free sample and 
booklet : Du Pont Company. Room 8648, 
Wilmington, Delaware 19898. 


TEDLAR 

The solid-iiheet vinyl fluoride finish 
lor pre- finished house sidinf . 



■Du Pont refistered tredemsrk 
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We thought you'd never ask. It s where you go for a motor 
oil with a detergent so good it's patented. For a battery with 29% more 
cranking power than most original-equipment batteries its size. 

For a tire designed to run cooler, and run longer, than any tire we've 
ever sold. And for the high-performance gasoline -Phillips 
Flite-Fuel. In short, it's where you go for the high-performance products 
today's cars need-the Phillips 66 station nearest you. 

At Phillips 66 it’s performance that counts 
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KPDEL 


NEW 

ED fore N AFT 

Taking the fashion 

lead with KODEL. 

The Action Man Slacks 
take the lashion lead 
with new A-1 FORE 
•N AFT' slacks 
with KODEL 
polyester. 

Button front, 
smartly flared, 
hidden pockets 
fore and aft 
put A-1 FORE’N 
AFT‘ slacks out 

front in fashion! 

A-1 FORE 'N AFT* 

slacks in no-iron fab 

rics of 50% Kodel 
polyester and 
50% cotton. Solids 
and stripes, 

$8.00. 


BOOKTALK 

London's Ladbroks’s will Isk* wagers on 
anything, but most particularly on horses 

I r you arc (he sort of chap who lives in Lon- 
don and keeps chambers in Albany, who 
paironi/cs a Sasilc Row tailor, buys gro- 
ceries from Fortnum & Masssn's. guns from 
Piirdcy’s and fishing tackle Trom Hardy's, 
(here is really only one place you can make 
your bets Ladhroke’s. the Top People's 
biH)k ie. 

In //if l.tuihroke Story (Pelham Btwks. 
London. 12 lOs.). Richard Kaye, an ex-di- 
rector «>f the firm, tells of the riotous past 
and multimiilion-pound present of the 
world’s largest btxskniakers. (William Hill 
of London also claims to be the largest but 
will not prove it.) On an average racing 
day 4.000 or 5.000 bets will be called in to 
the 200 phones tn the betting room; the av- 
erage daily turnover will be around 1200,- 
000. or half a niillion dollars. A national 
chain of 450 (legal) betting shops and half 
a dozen l.adbroKc's bookies taking cash at 
the track add to (he general activity. 

All telephone calls to Ladbroke's arc put 
through one machine that can record 44 con- 
versations at a time. (It has to be speeded 
up on (X'rby Day.) Only vxcasionaMy docs 
a client dispute a telephoned bet and have 
to be invited to the offices at Canton Street 
to hear what he said- Monday is the nor- 
mal settling day for the previous week’s 
transactions, but (here was one distinguished 
client who settled lOycars late and then con- 
tinued betting as if nothing had happered- 
Allhough I adbroke's grew up on horse- 
race belting, they arc now known as the peo- 
ple who will take bets on anything. ("Ex- 
cept." says Kaye, “on anything involving 
suffering or tragedy - like whether a new 
bridge would collapse or on the papal elec- 
tions.") l.adbrokc's get involved to the tunc 
of millions over the British. French and 
American elections. Tyewns, who stand to 
lose in business if Labor gets elected, will 
back l abor to win, thus coming out on the 
right side of any result. Maxwell Joseph, 
the property millionaire, had 132.272 to 
1.^0,000 on labor in I^M and won. Lad- 
broke’s has also taken bets on moon land- 
ings, on cnvss-channcl swims and on who 
would be elected professor of ptvelry at Ox- 
ford. .An Australian father of a baby daugh- 
ter asked for odds against the child becom- 
ing Wimbledon singles champion before she 
reached 26 years of age. Since no form was 
known, Ladbroke’s laid him 110.000 to II. 

Who. everyone asks, was Mr. Ladbrokc. 
the primeval genius of a gambler who start- 
ed the whole thing in 1902'.’ There never 
was one. Arthur Bendir, the founder of the 
firnt. merely saw the name Ladbrokc on a 
signpost and thought it looked sound and, 
somehow, confidence-inspiring. He sccras to 
have been right. 

--J. A. Maxtoni Grauavi 
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Polvi^ las tires 

You1l see why 
many 1970 cars. 


Better yrip, too. 

When tread grooves stay open, the 
tread grips better. Especially in the 
wet. St) you’ll feel the dilTerence 
when you brake and when you comer. 

We tested the Cusit)ni Pouer 
C ushion Polyglus tire (the one that 
conies on so many 1970 mtxlels) 
against our conventional 2-ply 
Power C’ushion tire. We pul them 
on identical cars on a wet road. Then 
we braked them from 45 mph- The 
Pt)l\glas tires cut .^3 feel oflThe siop- 



W'c've run these tires in our Itilxiralories at 
e\!iggeraieil speeds (under rated condilionsi 
so you can sec hovv bad tread squirm canttei. 
the bias. ply tire ion the left) is badly dis- 
torted. I he Molyglas tire is doiiti; line. I hat's 
hosv much dilTerence the nhert'lass belts on 
the Polyglus tires cun make. 


ping distance. Almost two car 
lengths. C\)uld make all the dilfer- 
eiiee. 

51 million test miles. 

The things \sedo on oiirTcxas Pros - 
ing Grounds just shoukln'l happen 
to a lire. Pol>glas tires base run 40 
million test miles the re — a n d 
another 1 1 million on laborators lest 
wheels. 

Since 1967. when we started sell- 
ing Polsglus tires. the\’\e run hU- 
lions of miles on automobiles all 
over America. You ncser saw so 
mail) satisfied customers. 

If it dtiesii't say (JtMKlvear. 
it can't he Pol)gias. 

If you want to gel the bcnctil of all 
this testing and experience, make 
sure you gel PtJyglas lims and ruilh- 
ing else. Look for the name on the 
sidewall. Polvglas is a registered 
CnHidyear trademark. 

\Miat do the) cost? 

The seven types of Polsglas tires 
now made by Gtxxlyear range fiDiii 
S.'^5 to S7I a lire. (Tax included — 
plus your old tire as a trade-in. These 


are Goodyear SeiA iee Store prices. 
Tires are competitively priced at 
(j(x>dyear dealeiN.) 

Which PoKglas tire you elxxise 
depends on )our needs. (For exam- 
ple, the Custom Wide Tread Polyglas 
tim can give you up to 4().{XK) miles 
of wear, depending on your driving 
habits and the condition of yourcar.) 

Like more facts? 

A fact b(X)klet about the testing be- 
hind the ('u.slom Power ('usliioii 
Pol)glas lim is available. Just write 
to G(xxl)ear. Dept. 8()5R. AkiDii. 
Ohio 44.^16. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Roy Carava, who phoiographcd 
Dean Chance for the article beginning 
on page 26 of this issue, was born 
in Harlem in 1919 and is best known 
for his deeply personal studies of peiv 
pie. “You should be able to look at 
me and sec my work. You should 
be able to look at my work and see 
me." Dc Carava ha.s said in a .state- 
ment that is inescapably clear to any- 
one who saw his one-man show 
Through Bhuk Eyts at the Studio Mu- 
seum in Harlem. 

Dc Carava. the first black photog- 
rapher to receive a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship. has been represented in many 
other shows, including the magnificent 
Fatuity of Man compiled by Edward 



"LOOK AT MY WORK AND SEE ME" 


Sicichen. a special admiier, and- in 
collaboration with the late Langston 
Hughes— he did an award-winning 
book. Tht’ Swfef Flypaper of Life. He 
has been making photographs for us 
since 1961. aiming his lens at subjects 
ranging from Soviet Piw Yevgeny Yev- 
tushenko to Little Irvy, the frozen 
whale. 

Because he himself is black. Dc Ca- 
rava — a superb photographer on any 
basis — is especially correerned over the 
problems of other black photogra- 


phers. Too often, he believes, the black 
photographer is assigned to the spe- 
cial story to which a black man and 
sometimes only a black man— can do 
justice. Often, after that special assign- 
ment is done, the black photographer 
is passed over for the bread-and-but- 
ter work that he needs to survive in 
hisprofession. Even in the sports world, 
where one would expect him to be es- 
tablished. I>c Carava reports that the 
black athlete greets him with surprise. 
Pleased surprise. “We don’t discuss it." 
he says. “They just say. ’Wow! Damn! 
Cilad to sec you!' ’’ 

De Caraxa lays the responsibility for 
all this at the door of the photographic 
community itself, It is common for a 
man to begin as an apprentice but. as 
De Carava observes gloomily, regard- 
less ofcoloi. when the apprentice turns 
into a competitor it's dog-eat-dog in a 
tight field, and the black apprentice, 
who particularly needs introductions, 
support and a vigorous hand up. is 
most efTectively shut out when these 
things arc withheld. 

Like a lot of kids. Roy started with 
his mother's Brownie, later added a 
Leica. a painter’s eye and a suscep- 
tibility to the influence of Cartier-Bres- 
son. Even with that equipment, it took 
him over 20 years to establish himself. 
“Black photographers live in two 
worlds,’" he says. “Wc don't have the 
same illusions. have to survive in 
the white world. We have to know it. 
on the pain of making a mistake. The 
white doesn't have to learn the black 
world that way, and 1 think wc arc. in 
consequence, a little broader." 

In a field where the eye that dives 
not truly see must fait on the profound- 
cst levels, this necessary lesson will ul- 
timately be worth the present high cost 
of the learning. 
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We're synergistic. How do you keep 
track of 3’/2 million active chickens? 
One of our customers uses our UNIVAC 
9200 Computer. This management sys- 
tem not only helps him run his business 
but even figures the cost of raising a bird’ 

: to within four decimal points. 

And farmers all the world over use 
our New Holland bole wogons which can 
handle, up to 2,500 bales a day. That's 
a lot of hay. 

We do o lot of things at Sperry Rand, 
And we do eoch one better because we 
I do all the rest. 

JL 

RAI\D™ 

Wait till you see 
what we do tomorrow. 



We do something they don’t do. 



QFC. 


Wc put our imported Canadian 
O.F.C. in a sparkling Dominion 
teardrop bottle. All year rouml. 
Tliey (loii't. 

Wt; seal it n itli a cork. Like 
vintage Kitie. Rare brandy. 

They don't. 

We taste-test it 120 times 
a <lay. Before it*8 barrelled. 

During blemling. 

Our mellow, importe<l 
Canadian is something special. 
From the top, <lown. 

And that's something 
w orth remembering. 


Blended Canadian Whb>ky. Dintiliefl. taole-te.-led, bottlr<) and eorked in Vanrytieid, l!Q., r.unada. 
6 years old. 86.8 proof. (£>J*ehrnl«*y Di^lillers Co., N.Y.C. 



AN AMAZINGLY RAPID AND EFFECTIVE WAISTLINE REDUCER 

The Incredible New... 


SAUNA B 



GUARANTEED TO TAKE FROM 1 TO 3 INCHES OFF YOUR 
WAISTLINE IN JUST 3 DAYS OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 



relax, while leaving the bell in place on irour waist, tor another 20 minutes or so. 

That is all there is to it This inflated bell is specially 
designed to provide resistance to the movements and to 
provide heat and supporting pressure to every area of 
yOur waist — bach, front and sides— and when you remove 
the bell — voilal— a tighter, firmer waistline from which 
the excess inches are already beginning to disappear. 


HOW LONG MUST I USE THE SAUNA BELT? That de- 
pends on your goals — how many inches you want to 
lose from your waistline and the rale at which your 
body responds. Each person's body make-up is differ- 
ent. therefore the degree of loss will vary with indi- 
viduals. It IS recommended that you use the belt lor a 
few minutes each day lor 3 days in a row when you 
first gel the bell and then about 2 or 3 limes a week 
until you have achieved your maximum potential for 
inch loss. After that, for waistline maintenance, you 
use the belt about twice a month, or as 
often as you feel tne need. Many, many 
people lose an inch or more the very first 
day they use the belt. There are those 
who have lost as much as 3 inches on 
their waistlines from just one session 
with this 'magic' belt. The results 
from the Sauna Bell have been dra- 
matic, to say the least, but whatever 
speed and degree of icKh loss your 
particular metabolism allows you with 
this belt, remember this. You must lose 
from I to 3 inches from your waistline in 
just 3 days or you may return the bell and your 
entire purchase price will be immediately refunded. 


SAUNA BELT — the first really new idea in slender- 
izing in years produces sensationally rapid results 
in reducing the waistline— for men or women — 
and without the need for dieting. Unbelievable 
results like these — results which speak for 
themselves: 


Mr. Dick Becker, Clarkston, Wash.: 
"I lo>l I Vi inefigi from itiy wain- 
line the Urn time I ttsed the 
Sauna Belt -and 4 inches after 
only 10 days. I feel great and 
niy clothes fit so much better," 


Mr. Karl Hoagland, Deer Park, 
N.Y.: "Always a great skeptic 
- foi the first time a prod- 
uct did what it claimed. 
Using the Saioio Belt twice 
III one week, I lost 
inches from iny waistline. 

A 'Blue Ribbon' for 
Sauna Belt." 


Mr. S. Vaccaro, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: 

"From a 36 inch waist 
to fl/»»i£>j/ a 32 inch 
waist by using the 
Sauna Belt for lusi 
one week — Thanks.'" 


WHAT IS THIS SENSATIONAL NEW 
“SAUNA BELT"? The Sauna Belt 
is made from a special non-porous 
plastic material. It Is completely 
different from any other belt on the 
market that makes waist reducing claims. 
The Sauna Belt Is placed around your waist, 
directly against the body, and then by use of 
the special tube provided, the belt is in- 
flated— just like blowing up a balloon. As 
the bell is inflated It will tighten Itself 
around your waist and you will notice a 
snug, comfortable feeling of warmth and 
support throughout your waistline and 
lower back. After the belt is in place and 
inflated, you will then perform the two 
'magic' waistline reducing exercises 
specially adapted for use with this 
remarkable belt. This win take just 
a lew minutes and then you will 
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We honor these pros. 


Out special congratulations go to these 
Penn Mutual Quality Award winners. 

They achieved this honor by making sure that 
the more than one million dollars of new 
life insurance they developed for their 
clients last year will continue to provide 
needed protection — just as was planned. 
Much thought and effort go into their initial 
planning . . . special care to discover their 


clients' needs . . . special attention to make each 
Individual program not merely adequate but ' 

precise. Maintaining these programs 
is a key part of their job. 

Their clients are glad to put their confidence i 

in such pros. We’re sure you’d feel the same way. ; 

Others who earned the Penn Mutual Quality Award are 
being honored in copies of Sports Illustrated circulated in 
other parts of the country. 


Joseph K. Luigs 
Indianapolh 


Thomas J. Lynch, CLU 
Chicago 


Wavcrly E. Rose 
Kansas Ciiy 


Robert D. Beadles, CLU 
Dccatiir, III. 


William G. Schmidt 
Chicago 


James U. Borg 
.Minneapoli.s-Si. Paul 


Roy D- Simon, CLU 
Chicago 


Guy D- Strevey. CLU 
Omaha 


John G. Brandon 
Peoria 




















So do their clients 


Gknn I). Commons 
Aurora, III. 


Kdwin A. Knickrchm 


Ouienparl 


Charles Nichols. Jr. 
Min/tfapohs-Si. Paul 


Raymond R. Thomas 
Chicago 


John C. Collinghar 
Cincinuau 


Eldward V, Larson. CLC 
.'^linitcapolh-Si. Paul 


Colgan Norman. CLU 
Louisville 


Stephen J. Timmc 

Intlianapolis 


.Maurice R. Coulson. CIA 
H ichiia 


G. Milford Peterson 
Crookston. Minn. 


Charles B. Webber. CLU 
Minneapolis-Si. Paul 


Back of Your 
Independence Stands 
the Penn Mutual 


Frank A. Limbocker. CLU 
H ichira 


Frank R. Philpott 
Chicago 


John B. Williams. Jr., Cl.U 
Peoria 


Life and Health Insurance • Annuities • Pension 
and Profit-Sharing Plans • Complete Group Coverage 


THE PENN MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. * Founded 1847 
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Robert Lotz, CLU 
Chicago 


Jk 

Ned Rickcu. CLU 
CrawfordsviUe , Iml. 














COLLEGE HALL 
GOESARNEL 


For sportcoats that talk today’s fashion. They say you’re asser- 
tive, aware and young. And they say it in Arnel triacetate a n d cotton . Shaped 
houndstooth in blue, tan or red, about $55. Double-breasted stripes in navy,' 
white, olive/white, light blue white, about $60. Both with a natural shoulder 
fit that talks a fashion point— but never shouts. For the store nearest you 
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SCORECARD 

tdiird by RUBKRT C'RF.WIRR 


MV OLD KENTUCKY SCORNED 

Calumet Farm’s Sunny Tim established 
himself as one of the best 3-year*old 
colts in the country when he won the 
Bay Shore Stakes in New York last Sat- 
urday. but don't start thinking of him 
as a likely choice to win the Kentucky 
I>crby, He won’t be there. Calumet’s 
owner, Mrs. Gene Markey, refused to 
nominate Sunny Tim to the Derby af- 
ter staling in 1968 that she would never 
again run a horse in Kentucky until the 
Forward Pass-Dancer's Image mess was 
cleared up (the winner’s share of the 1968 
Derby is still in escrow, though it is tvvo 
years since Calumet's Forward Pass was 
awarded the puise three daysafter Danc- 
er's Image, supposedly dosed with Buta- 
zolidin, beat him). Mrs. Markey not only 
won't race in Kentucky, she w ill not even 
visit her house in Lexington during the 
spring meeting at Kccncland. ”1 shall 
miss the dogwood," she said the other 
day. ’’but not the racing." 

The Calumet boycott is significant. 
The stable has won the Derby seven un- 
disputed times— Sunny Tim’s sire is Tim 
Tam, Calumet’s 1958 Derby winner - 
and iisdeliberate absence from Louisville 
this Derby Day will be a telling blow to 
the race's prestige. 

IN LIVING BLACK AND WHITE 

Louisiana Tech, home school of Terry 
Bradshaw, No. 1 pick in the pro foot- 
ball draft, is virtually all white, while 
Grumbling College, home school of a 
host of pro football stars (nine were 
drafted this time), is just about all black. 
Yet the two institutions, located hve 
miles apart in the rolling hills of northern 
Louisiana, appear to be a stimulating ex- 
ample of inlcrracia) harmony. The 
schools cooperate academically and ath- 
letically. They exchange classes and pro- 
fessors, and a student of one can enroll in 
acourse at the other for no additional fee. 
The baseball and basketball teams prac- 
tice against one another, and Louisiana 
Tech’s president, F. Jay Taylor, says. 
"We’re going to play each other formal- 


ly soon, though right now they’d be pret- 
ty strong for us in football." 

Grumbling's president, who has held 
the post for the past .34 years, is Ralph 
Waldo Emerson Jones, known as Prez to 
students and teachers on both campuses, 
Prez was Grumbling’s lirst football coach 
and remains its first and only baseball 
coach. He initiated Grumbling's now im- 
pressive athletic program, started its na- 
tionally known marching band, taught 
math, physics and chemistry, served as 
registrar and dean of men and even w rote 
the Grumbling school song. The other 
day Louisiana Tech honored President 
Jones by awarding him the fourth honor- 
ary degree the school has conferred in its 
75-ycar-old history. As the ceremony was 
ending the Grumbling president could be 
faintly heard singing Louisiana lech’s 
school song. His counterpart. President 
Taylor, said, "Sing out. Prez. This is your 
alma muter, too, now.” 

LEGAL NOTE 

Before his case gets into court. Curt 
FHood might check into the revised la- 
bor laws in Mexico, which become ef- 
fective on May I. Under them, a base- 
ball player cannot be forced to switch 
clubs without his permission. And. if 
he wants to, a player can take one day 
off a week. 

READ ALL ABOUT IT 

A new publication called /Sarr/i Times, 
militanily outspoken on ecology and 
conservation, is upon us. It is fairly ugly 
in itself (cheaply printed, it favors 
jammed-up layouts and a sickly green 
ink on its cover page), but in its de- 
fense of the environment it is beautifully 
blunt and lough. If there is a lingering 
stereotype of the conservationist as a fal- 
setto-voiced birdwatcher. Eanh Times 
dispels it with headlines like ii- iHbY 

IRY TO SPRAY, Wfc’LL SH(X>r rHIM DOWN 

and SEWAGF IN Ttir suri at waikiki 

and Gt.OROlA UNDtRCiROUSD RAIStS 

SUNK. A few of the items mistake bom- 
bast for fact, and the prose gets a little 


confused at times— "It’s becoming more 
clear (it always has been) says 

an editorial— but most of the material 
is briskly written and impressively doc- 
umented. particularly a report on the 
elfeci of bclicopier-bornc defoliant 
sprays in Arizona. You might take a 
look at Eurth Times. It is published in 
San Francisco, but in a very real way 
it’s your local paper. 

VICE DEAN 

Now don’t lake this one loo seriously, 
but we are told that at the University 
of Chicago recently a group of 147 men 
and women calling themselves the Stu- 
dents for Violent Non-.Action look over 
the university pool for a nude swim-in. 
James W, Vice (interesting name, that), 
assistant dean of students, came by to 
observe. "I just walked over to see what 
was coming off," he is reported to have 



said. "It was all very good-natured." 
Asked if any school regulations had been 
broken, the assistant dean replied. "Wc 
never thought of making a rule against 
anything like this." 

IN PLAIN SIGHT 

Maybe Chicago isn’t too concerned 
abi>ut free-form swimming, but New 
Mexico is. Ollicial.s of the Santa i-e Na- 
tional Forest have been receiving com- 
plaints from tourists, campers and rtsh- 
ermen that "hippie types" have been 
bathing nude in plain sight of New Mex- 
ico Highway 4. A forest ranger has du- 
tifully met w iih leaders of the Hog Farm 
Commune and asked them if they could 
talk to the swimmers and persuade them 

eontmuHt 
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W'^vehimtlie 
world's be.sl(()l)accos 
to Mend. 


DOUWE EGBERTS 

HOlSe BLEND 



We've been producing the world’s great 
tobacco nnixtures since 1753. Now we have 
a new blend. A masterful blend of truly 
superb tobaccos. Because it is the best 
in the house, we call it our D.E.* HOUSE 
BLEND. You may enjoy the D.E. HOUSE 
BLEND in two versions — Regular and 
Aromatic. Both are in handsome tins. If 
you have been seeking an outstanding 
pipe tobacco, we suggest you try our 
HOUSE BLEND. It is sensibly priced at 
70( a tin. 

For the name of the store nearest you 
that purveys our HOUSE BLEND, write 
to Douwe Egberts, Inc., P.O. Box 472, 
Chatsworth, California 91311. 

*Our full name is Douwe Egberts 
Tabaksmaatschappij. Quite a mouthful to 
pronounce, isn’t it? That’s all right. 

You may call us D.E. 

Most of our 
friends 
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to cease and desist, at least when tour- 
ists are around. A statement read. "The 
Forest Service recognizes your people 
as ordinary citizens. You arc entitled to 
equal privileges and benelhs under the 
law. You have no additional privileges 
and bcnclits over other citizens, nor do 
other citizens have privileges that you 
do not have. ... It is our desire that 
you commutiicatc with your segment of 
society and help us govern their acting 
in order that clashes with other segments 
may be avoided.” 

It seemed a fair and reasonable ap- 
proach. but it could lead to an embar- 
rassing future for the Forest .Service, If 
combating nude bathing becomes a 
prime duty of the rangers, that shaggy, 
tire-lighting symbol of forest life may 
have to be renamed Smokey Bare. 

IRISH IMMIGRANT 

The Irish are in a bit of a flap. Sir Ivor, 
the winner of the I96S Laurel Interna- 
tional as the representative of the Ould 
Sod. is an American-bred colt that was 
sold as a yearling to Raymond Guest, 
then the U.S, Ambassador to Ireland. 
Ciuest took the horse abroad with him 
and raced him in Hurope with signal suc- 
cess. After Sir Ivor's victory in the In- 
ternational. the Ambassador announced 
that the horse would be retired and 
would first stand at stud in Ireland, rath- 
er than in the U.S.. as a gesture of 
Guest's appreciation for the splendid 
treatment he and Sir Ivor had received 
over there. 

It was not entirely a gesture, of course. 
Sir Ivor's stud fee this year is X.(XX) guin- 
eas (520,000). nearly three times the high- 
est previous Furopean stud fee. Still it 
was a boon for Ireland and for Kuro- 
pean racing, and the first crop of foals 
seems evccptionully promising. 

But now .American interests, report- 
edly headed by B. (Bull) Hancock 
Jr. of Kentucky's highly successful Clai- 
borne Farm, are after Guest to pack it 
up in Ireland and bring Sir Ivor back 
to the U.S., which he had originally 
promised to do after one year. Guest, 
busy watching another prize of his, 
L'Fscargot. win the Gold Cup at Chel- 
tenham in England, has stiid nothing 
publicly, but the Irish fear that the horse 
will be leaving in July, at the end of 
this stud season, and they bitterly hale 
to see him go. The breeding and e\- 
porting of thoroughbred horses is an im- 
portant part of the Irish economy. 
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“We need him badly, whereas he will 
be only one of two dozen stallions with 
Hancock.” said one Irish horseman, and 
added w istfully. “If we could keep him 
here for another five years it wouldn't 
be too bad. His foals are so lovely." 

DEFINING THE SPECIES 

A New Mexico football fan proposes 
that the restructured National F'ootbull 
League forget its two conferences and re- 
align itself into five groups, as follows: 

t'OWBOV-AMVlNOIAN OIVISION — COW- 

boys. Broncos, Colts, Chiefs and Red- 
skins. 

Bi-UE-coi.i AR DIVISION -Oilcfs, Pack- 
ers. Steelcrs. 49crs and Bills. 

W AR- AND - I'KAtT DIVISION — Raid- 

ers, Patriots, Vikings, Chargers and 
Giants. 

AMMAi. DIVISION — I.ions, Rams, 
Bears, Bcngals. Oolphins and Browns. 

AiKBORNi- tJivtsioN — Jcis. Eagics, Fal- 
cons, Cardinals and Saints. 

COLD ICE WAR 

The news that Russia boat the Czechs 
3-1 in the World Hockey Champion- 
ship at StiK'kholm last week was routine 
enough. In fact, all it seemed to prove is 
last year's ideological battle is this year's 
no-no. When the Czechs won a year 
ago. the victory touched off wild anti- 
Russian demonstrations in occupied 
Prague, but this time that beleaguered 
city was firmly buttoned down to pre- 
vent new violence. As any Communist 
politician might have predicted, the game 
stirred up no trouble in Prague. 

At Stockholm, although partisans in 
the crowd did their bit with catcalls, 
boos, taunts and overloud singing, the 
game itself was almost polite. Swedish 
Columnist Sven Dclblanc found it all loo 
ironic. “The match was so lacking in 
ideological interest that it degenerated 
into just another duel between two 
teams," he wrote. Then Dclblanc sug- 
gested that since Russia now seems to be 
accepted as just another lough opponent 
in wi'rid hiK-key. maybe a team of Mao- 
ists is needed to stir up the scene and put 
new zest into the game. 

MAINE FRENZY 

Hockey is z.esty enough at Bowdoin Col- 
lege in Maine, where the school's arena 
was filled to the brim well before the 
big game with Colby (Bowdoin won 4- 
2. to the utter delight of its fans). More 
than 500 ticket seekers were turned away. 


Now... Dayton 
lets you tell the world 
you know tires 


and the disgruntled among them 
smashed windows and broke into the 
generator room in an effort to worm 
their way into the arena. The most un- 
reconciled tickeiless tan was a middle- 
aged woman who was discovered climb- 
ing through a broken window in one of 
ihedressing rooms. Ifshewercin Prague, 
she'd still be throwing rtxks at tanks. 

STRIKE BY MAIL 

The U.S. Post Office wasn't having 
enough trouble last week, so John Jar- 
dinc. new football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, announced that he 
was asking postal and law enforcement 
authorities to investigate a mail cam- 
paign "obviously intended to prevent 
young football players from attending 
Wisconsin." Jardine said seven high 
school players had received letters about 
student unrest at Wisconsin, along with 
comments like. "You ought to be care- 
ful about thinking of coming to the uni- 
versity." and. "if you come to Wiscon- 
sin. you’re going to be sorry." 

The letters were believed to be the 
work of one man. but Jardine had no 
idea of his identity. "Whoever it is." he 
said, "is a little sick." And whatever 
the odd letter-writer's reasons were, his 
ploy was not successful. "Every kid who 
got one of those letters has signed with 
us," Jardine said. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bob Gibson. St. Louis Cardinals' star 
pitcher, who speaks his mind: "Too 
many people think an athlete's life can 
be an open book. You’re supposed to 
be an example. Why do I have to be an 
example for your kid? You be an ex- 
ample for your own kid. The newspa- 
peimen come around and want to know 
about youi private life. They say the pub- 
lic wants to know. Hell. I think just 
they want to know. You might get 100.- 
000 people out to see a game someday, 
but you wouldn’t get 15 come to heat 
what 1 did last night." 

• Toni Beckham, pretty girl basketball 
player, aflci receiving more than 20 re- 
cruiting letteis from colleges: "I don’t 
understand how anyone could mistake 
me for a boy. unless it's because of my 
long hair." 

• Stan Musial. asked how he would 

have done against the yellow-tinted 
baseball used experimentally in spring 
training: "You’d wonder where the 
yellow went." end 


One of the genuine top guns of the 
tire world is this 70 series, twin-bell, 
big-muscle beauty. And we write its 
name . . . Dayton Sport Belled . . . 
in bold, challenaino raised white 
letters. 

Show the rally buffs and the strip 
crowd you know hi-performance 
tires. Glue your pony to the bricks 


with the Dayton Sport Belted. Here 
is beautiful width . . . beautiful stam- 
ina . . . polyester plies, fiber glass 
belts, reverse-molded construction 
that's with it all the way. 

Why else would we pul its name 
in raised white letters for the entire 
world' to see? 

The Deylon Tire & Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio 4S4Q1 
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VICTORY BY MYSTIQUE 

Thai special aura of success surrounding UCLA basketball — the achievement of John Wooden — surely did not 
hinder the Bruins at College Park, but the champions earned their glory and their title by JOE JARES 


T Ik- legend of the Jacksonville Dol- 
phins grew all through the season. 
This was the college basketball team with 
not one but two 7-footers, and a line scor- 
er out of the funny papers named Rev 
Morgan. It was the team with no train- 
ing rules and a young coach. Jix: Wil- 
liams, who scribbled scouting reports on 
the backs of envelopes, the learn lhal 
slopped off in Hawaii and New Orleans 
for a little relaxation while running up 
a 23-1 record. 

Jacksonville’s good times were sup- 
posed to end in the NCAA tournament's 
toughest regional round, the Mideast, 
hut the experts reckoned without Joe 
Williams' white, double-breasted, lucky 
sportcoat. For his 36ih birthday his play- 
ers gave him u gift certiheute and he 
bought the coat because bethought "Ar- 
tis would like it." and what 7' 2" Artis 
Gilmore likes. Joe likes. Besides, as one 
friend pointed out. if the Dolphins were 
losing, Jt>c could always back up into 
the stands with that jacket and pretend 
he was a peanut vendor. 

Between Artis and the jacket, Jack- 
sonville beat Western Kentucky. Iowa 
and Kentucky in the rcgionals, got by 
St. Bonaventure in the semifinals (the 
Bonnies played without their injured 
star. Bob Lanier) and last Saturday 
found itself at College Park, Md. in 
the NCAA finals. There the jacket and 
Artis ran out of magic. The reason — 
of course, as always, inevitably — was 


UCLA. In a game marked by the ex- 
traordinary talents of Sidney Wicks, the 
Bruins beat the Dolphins 80- 69 for their 
fourth title in a row and their sixth in 
seven years. 

Yes. out of the 225 teams eligible for 
the championship, it was UCLA once 
again, without Lew Alcindor this time, 
but still wiih the best-looking uniforms 
and pompon girls, the best team and 
the best coach. John Robert Wooden, 
23 years older than Joe Williams. 

"My wife Nell was saying before the 
season started that maybe this year we 
could go back to the coaches' convent on 
and the Nationals and just relax," said 
W^ooden. "Without any pressure at all. 
1 1 didn't turn out that way, but of course 
1 didn't really want it to." 

If Nell didn't get to relax, at least she 
will have more bric-a-brac to put in the 
little museum she has set up in the Wood- 
ens' apartment in Santa Monica. This 
season John was named Coach of the 
Year by AP. UlM, the Coaches' Asso- 
ciation and the basketball writers, not 
to mention Joe W'illiams. and those 
plaques will have to be squcc/od in 
among umpteen Coach of the Year 
awards from past years and trophies priv 
claiming him California Father of the 
Year and King of the Morgan County 
Fall Foliage Festival. 

The pressure wasn't really all that se- 
vere. cither. UCLA beat Cal State Long 
Beach by 23 and Utah Slate by 22 in 


the West Regional. Then, after Jackson- 
ville's flat, unimpressive win over crip- 
pled St. Bonaventure last Thursday 
night, UCLA had to get through what 
was supposed to be a difficult semifinal 
against New Mexico Stale. The previous 
two years the Aggies had been in the West 
Regional and were eliminated by UCLA. 
This year they got smart or lucky and de- 
louicd to the Nationals by way of the 
Midwest Regional, hoping for a chance 
to get up some steam. "It's a grudge thing 
with us," said Guard Jimmy Collins. "I 
feel we've got our momentum going now, 
so maybe it's our turn to win." 

It wasn't. Collins shot nicely (28 
points) but his team stood around too 
much and the Aggie front line only 
matched the size but not the quickness 
of UCLA's 6' 8' Wicks, 6' 9' Steve Pat- 
terson and 6' 6' Curtis Rowe. The Bru- 
ins won 93 77. 

"You get a complex after a while," 
said the fiustratcd Aggie coach, Lou 
Henson. Asked about the Bruins' alleged 
mystique. Jacksonville's Williams said, 
"If anybody has a mystique, it's Coach 
Vv otvden." Fven today. Henson and Wil- 
liams could comfort themselves a little 
by noting that Wooden's teams lost nine 
of their first 12 NCAA tournament 
games. As recently as 1963 Arizona State 

ronll/iun/ 

Noally turning t/te corner. John Vallely drives 
by Jacksonville's Chip Dublin at the baseline. 
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MYSTIQUE rwimuni 

beat the Bruins by 14 points. Of course, 
they haven't lost many since. 

Last Friday was a day of rest and 
rumor: Artis Gilmore earned S75 a day 
as a Jacksonville playground instructor 
last summer (true); UCLA is going to 
get that tall white kid out of San Oi- 
ego. Bill Walton (probably true). It 
was also a day for Coach Lefty Dric- 
sell of the host University of Maryland 
(whose ambition it is to make his school 
"the UCL.A of the East") to announce 
Jhe signing of two New York City high- 
school stars. Lefty's press conference 
upstaged the team workouts at Cole 
Field House, workouts that illustrated 
some of the differences in philosophy 
between Wooden and Williams. Jack- 
sonville was supposed to have the tloor 
from 3 to 4 in the afternoon and its play- 
ers straggled in late. Then they put on 
their Harlem Globetrotter warmup rou- 
tine. which Joe allowed them to work 
up themselves. The Bruins sat in the 
front row and watched with amusement, 
Patterson saying facetiously. "Greatest 
thing I ever saw." 

UCLA took the flooi precisely at 4 
o'ckK'k and went through a drill de- 
V ised by W'oodcn but there was no Prus- 
sian-style regimentation. Wooden passed 
out jelly beans to the writers and asked 
Patterson, "Steve, you ever have any 
practice against a 7-foolcr?" The ex- 
backup man for Big Lew allowed as 
how he had. 

There weie some good omens for Jack- 
sonville. The last time the NCAA finals 
were held in College Park, a little-known 
independent. Texas at tl Paso, defeated 
a prestige basketball school. Kentucky. 
Jacksonville was assigned to the same 
nioiel where UTEP once slept, just up 
the street from the Maryland campus. 
In the motel lobby CJilmorc showed how 
nervous and anxious he was about the 
w hole event. Some of his teammates were 
late gathering for the first practice on 
Wednesday, so he plopped into an arm- 
chair and fell asleep. 

.Although not all the Dolphins were 
as relaxed as Artis, the UCL.A players 
were even less so. Unable to sleep the 
night before the championship. Wicks 
and Rowe went out at 2 a.m. to get sand- 
wich ntakings and sal up most of the 

Wicks blocking GUmoro’s shot and Patterson 
controlling a rebound were in the chain of 
events leading to Williams' salute to Wooden. 


night talking with Henry Hihhy. John 
Vadely and two subs. Then they all slept 
through most of the morning. 

Jacksonville filled its allotted l.tXX) 
seats with folks from Florida wearing 
"JU can do" badges. It used to be that 
the Dolphins couldn't even get a thou- 
sand people to watch games at home in 
Swisher Gym. UCl.A not only had its 
cute pompon girls and 1,000 fans but 
all the rooters from St. Bonaveniure. 
who felt their boys had been rooked by 
the oRiciuls in the game against Jack- 
sonville and who persisted in calling the 
Dolphins tunas, as in "You're a tuna. 
Gilmoie. You're a stiff, " 

Wooden waited until just before the 
game to tell Wicks he was guarding Gil- 
moTC. who is so tall that he can stand llat- 
footed and touch the rim with the ball, 
"I thought I was going to guard any- 
body but him." said Sidney. The orig- 
inal strategy was for Wicks to stay at 
Gilmore's side, like a Siamese twin, while 
the other Bruins pressiiicd the passers. 
It didn't work. Artis scored thiee times 
fiom in close (he never scores fiom any- 
wheie else) and Jacksonville had a quick 
eight-point lead. 14 b.when L'CL.Minal- 
ly woke up enough to call time-out. 

W ooden moved W icks aiound behind 
Gilmoie and had Patterson and others 
ease off their own men a little to help 
out. "If Gilmore did gel it inside. " said 
W ooden later, "it would be in close quar- 
ters and dillicult for him to get the shot, 
With men all around you vvith their 
hands up. it's just not that easy." 

The important hands belonged to 
Wicks, "the most intimidating man in 
basketball." according to one West Coast 
coach. Gilmore had replaced Alcindor 
as the premier shot-blocker in the coun- 
try. but Wicks, giving away six inches, 
bkxrked .Artis' shots four times. "I 
couldn't move him no kinda way." said 
Sidney, whose famous glare did not have 
much effect, possibly because it only 
reached Gilmore's collarbone. "So I 
tried to make him get the ball six oi 
seven feet from the basket and I'd back 
off him, Then I had rv'om to jump be- 
tween him and the hoop." 

It's hard to say whether Wicks' de- 
fense intimidated Gilmoie. but for what- 
ever reason Artis had a horrible shoot- 
ing night nine for 29 and was out- 
rebounded by Sidney l)i to lb. 

Playing better defense and keeping 
their poise, the Bruins fought back to a 
small lead on clever fast breaks and the 


shooting of Vallely and Rowe. With a 
sudden spurt in the last minutes, they 
left the door at halftime ahead 41-36. de- 
spite 14 turnovers and an excellent de- 
fensive job on Bibby by JU's little 
Vaughn Wedeking. 

"W'e knevv the first couple of min- 
utes of the second half would determine 
the outcome." said Patterson. "They 
were dow n by five and could catch us. 
or we could move out by 10. We moved 
out. They weren't used to playing bf- 
himl teams -they don't play the kind of 
rough schedule we do. I think Gilmore 
was surprised to see a 6' 8" guy go up 
and block his shot, but I've never seen 
anybody belter than Sidney this year." 

Gilmore missed his first five shots of 
the second half and the Bruins steadily 
incieased their lead to eight. II. 16 
points. Joe Williams and his assistant. 
Tom Wasdin. took it calmly when the 
game was obviously lost. They did not 
try to fade into the stands disguised as 
peanut vendors. W'hcn Gilmore fouled 
out with 1:50 left. Wooden ran in his 
subs and the final margin was 1 1 points. 
UCLA not only won the point battle 
against the country's tallest team hut 
the lebound battle, too- 50 38. 

Gilmoic's helow-pai performance 
should not be repeated next year be- 
cause he is a good athlete and no tuna. 
He is only a junioi and he did not have 
the good high-school coaching or com- 
petition that some other giants, notably 
.Alcindor. had. Wedeking and Artis and 
the other 7-footer. Pembrook Burrows 
1 1 1. will leturn for Jacksonville, too. The 
trouble is that guess who will he right 
there waiting. Yep. Inevitably, for 
UCl .A loses only Vallely. The 1971 ti- 
tle game could be between the same 
schools (Wicks vs. Gilmoie again) and 
this time it will pack the Astrodome. 
The tme question mark may well be the 
attitude of the Bruin juniors Wicks. 
Rowe and Patterson - who already feel 
they have proved themselves. "Every- 
body was looking forward to playing 
without l.ew." said Rowe in the crowd- 
ed UCLA locker room. "Right now if 
.Alcindor was on the team who would 
the reporters he talking to'.’ Look around 
the room — the reporters ate with five 
people and that's beautiful. 

"Every lime somebody mentions the 
three in a row they say Lew did it. Now 
we just proved that four other men from 
that team could play basketball— vv iih 
the best of them." end 
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TRIUMPH 
FOR GOOD 
FORM 

WhUe UCLA was psyching out the 
NCAA and Marquette was sewing 
up the NIT, a game between Las 
Vegas show girls and some airline 
siewardoHies gave basketball a 
new shape— and a lot bigger gate 



Lorna Jacobs provad 1o ba a real hotshot whan the show girts held a poolsida pract 


yyil right, fans, it's halflinic here ut 
AA beautiful Tarrant County Conven- 
tion Center in Fort Worth, and before 
the Dallas Chaparrals and the Denver 
Rockets come back on court wc have 
that special basketball game you all — 
well, half of you, anyway — came out to 
sec. You know, the Chaparrals drew just 
2,000 people last week. Tonight we've 
got more than 4,000 here! 

Now . . . prccesenting . . . from Las 
Vegas, Nevada, and wearing, well, noth- 
ing much to speak of . , , the Desert Inn 
Pza/yers! Shirley, Rusty, Margi . . . give 
’em a hand, folks, and let's have a cheer 
for their coach. Quarterback Craig Mor- 
ton of the Dallas Cowboys. . . . W'ell, 
Craig, they say only the great ones get 
booed. 

Opposing these finely trained young 
athletes . . . representing Frontier Air- 
lines . . . the lithe and talented Frontier 
Jets! Mere they conic, fans . . . Jill, Jack- 
ie, Honey. Folks, wouldn't you love to 


be served coffee, tea or milk by one of 
them? Let's hear it for the Jets. 

Ladies and gentlemen, what you arc 
about to see is the second annual Glam- 
our Cup Dribble. Will wc have a high- 
scoring game? Hard to say — our Jets 
won the 1969 battle 3-2. Oh, yes — there 
are some special rules. No hair-pulling 
for one. O.K., girls, we're ready. Play! 

How about that, folks? We iHd have a 
high scoring game, even though our Jets 
lost it 5-2. Let me review the action- 
Shirley Allen! Lnbelicvable! Two field 
goals — two! — for the Pza/zers. A regular 
Pete Maravich (ptige 22)! Not to down- 
grade our Super Jet. l.etha Luster. She 
got a field goal, too! 

You know, folks. 1 suspect the press 
agents for the Inn and the airline set up 
this game, but do you know who really 
scored? The Dallas Chaparrals, that's 
who! Two thousand extra paid ad- 
missions, and, boy, do we need 'em! 
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In t mtntuver remlnisctnl of foolbal/'t conter snap. Jals' Lalha Luslar and Jackia Carroll try to wraat ball from Dasart Inn's Shirlay Allan. 




A braak in the action provtt/as Uma tor tha Indafaligabla Captain Allan preparas to 

usual bench rafrashmant— champagne. launch a Navada-styla field-goal attempt. 
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THE UPSTAGING OF PISTOL PETE 


Showtime with Pete Maravich came to Madison Square Garden and New Yorkers loved it, but Marquette brought in 
a star performer of its own — a local boy at that — and easily won the NIT tournament by WILLIAM F. REED 


A t the end of his nine-day stay in New 
. York City, Pistol Pete Maravich was 
ready to go home. He had come to tow n 
eager to justify his title as baskcthaH's 
Mr. Showtime, and he could hardly wait 
to gel out there under the bright lights 
of Madison Square Clardcn, before a 
full house, and fire off the leaping, twist- 
ing shots that had made him college bas- 
ketball’s alltimc scoring leader. He’d 
show those city dudes I’istol I’cie the ma- 
gician, .scrambling down the floor on a 
fast break, his long hair flopping, his 
old gray sweat stX'ks drooping, the bas- 
ketball dancing through his legs and 
around his back. As he said before tak- 
ing his first dribble in the National In- 
vitation Tournament. “Tve always in- 
sisted that basketball is an entertainment, 
and New York is where the fans love 
basketball. Filher we will swallow New 
York — or New York will swallow us." 

Well, it turned out to be something 
like mutual heartburn. New York loved 
Pete's act. but Marquette’s team and its 
star. Dean Mcmingcr (oppodte)s up- 
staged him in the end and won the tour- 
nament. After his NIT adversaries had 
come at him with their aggressive, gang- 
up defenses. Maravich looked— and 
felt - as if he had been worked over by 
a mugger in Central Park. At one point, 
besides a severely upset stomach that 
caused him to lose 10 pounds. Pete had 
a knot on his head, a bruised hip, a 
strained ligament in his leg and a 
sprained ankle. Although LSD won two 
games and finished fourth, his brilliant 
passes were few and far between. And 
after his team was beaten in the semis. 
Maravich decided to sit out Saturday's 
consolation game with Army. 

“1 didn't want to risk hurling myself 
further." he said. “I wanted to come 
here and win for my dad [the l-SU 
coach], but everything was a disaster. 
Man, I've had enough of this place." 


While Maravich was having his trou- 
bles. Coach A1 McCiuirc and his hur\- 
gry. angry urchins from Milwaukee 
showed why they were the tournamcnl 
favorites. The Warriors hounded a limp- 
ing Maravich into uselessness and beat 
LSU 101 79 in the semifinals. And on 
Saturday afternoon they easily disposed 
of McCJuirc's alma mater, St. John's, 
to win the final 65 5.1. 

••We're a great little team.” s;iid Mc- 
Ciuirc. whose usual snappy attire was 
surpassed in brilliance only by his team's 
black-and-gold striped uniforms. "We 
thought wc would win— and wc did.” 

All seastin. of course, the Warriors 
had been pointing not for the NIT but 
for an ai-large berth in the hig tour- 
nament, the NCAA. After finishing w iih 
a line 22-3 record. Marquette got an 
NCAA bid all right, but to the Mid- 
west Regional in Fort Worth instead of 
the Midcast at Dayton, Ohio. This was 
not the first time that the NCAA had 
asked a team to switch regions in or- 
der to fit in all the best independents, 
but .McCiuirc balked, fumed and finally 
said phooey — the Warriors would go to 
New York and the NIT. 

••We were unjustly kept out of the 
Midcast." said McCiuirc. didn't want 
to go to Texas. I have nothing against 
longhorns, but that's 1,500 miles away. 
What could 1 get down there -may be 
two cheerleaders." 

Of course, the NIT was delighted to 
acquire the Warriors. Usually the tour- 
nament has to make do with 16 of the 
NCAA's rejects and alstvrans. a team 
like Marquette brought substantial class 
to the field. Moreover, the Warriors' best 
players — Meminger and Ric Cobb— 'arc 
products of New York playgrounds and 
high schools. So. as the NIT got under 
way. the smart money liked St. John's 
in the upper bracket and Marquette in 
the lower. Neither favorite, despite the 


local appeal, captivated audiences the 
way Maravich d«d. 

When they arrived in New York — on 
ITiday the 13th- Maravich and his 
teammates were taken to the New Y ork- 
cr Hotel, and right away, as Pcic told it 
later, there was trouble. •‘We had to 
wait to get our rooms." he said, "be- 
cause there had been stmie kind of shoot- 
ing and they were still cleaning up." 
The story was denied by IxHh the New 
York police and the hotel, but it was 
fun to tell and Pete always likes to en- 
tertain. on or off court. Shortly he was 
describing how he was stuck on one of 
the hold's elevators: 

"Here I was, 36 floors up. with this 
elevator bobbing up and down. Man, 
I'm saying my life's over— I was going 
cra/y. I kept punching buttons and it 
kept bobbing between 36 and 37. Then 
•all of a sudden the doors opened and 
there was nothing but a wall there, i 
said *Oh, no' and punched another but- 
ton. Finally it went up to 40 and I got 
off. Man, I down to the lobby.” 

The next night one of Pete's fans— 
A1 Hirt- invited the team to attend his 
concert at Carnegie Hall, where he called 
the players up on stage and introduced 
them. At about 2:30 a.m. Maravich was 
sound asleep in his room ("It was so 
small I had to pul my suitcases in the 
bathroom") when he was awakened by 
a soft kniK’king on the door. 

"Some girl hud gotten outside in the 
hall," he said, "and she was calling, ‘P-e- 
c-ie. P-C'C-lc.' I lay there for a few min- 
utes just listening to her. I couldn't be- 
lieve it, And then, just as I was getting 
ready to get up. somcb<.>dy came along 
and ran her off." 

On Sunday afternoon, LSU’s opening 
game was televised nationally; since the 
New York area was not blacked out Gar- 
den attendance was a mere 16,000, more 
than the size of capacity crowds at the 
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NCAA. But Maravich noticed the emp- 
ty seats as soon as he jogged out on the 
floor. “It wasn't packed and I realized 
that.” he said. "When I first went out 
there, I was scared — I was afraid ev- 
erybody thought the game was being 
played somewhere else. The more peo- 
ple there are in the stands the better I 
like it.” One other possible reason for 
the empty seats is that LSU was sup- 
posed to have an easy time with its op- 
ponent. Georgetown, an idea that was 
quickly dispelled. 

The first time he put his hands on the 
ball in a game at the Garden, Pistol 
Pete gave the crowd what it wanted to 
sec. With only eight seconds gone, he 
whipped a pass behind his back into a 
crowd of players Jostling under the bas- 
ket. Although the pass was right in his 
hands, Maravich's receiver was so sur- 
prised, or nervous, that he blew the shot. 
But nobody in the crowd seemed to mind. 
After letting out a loud ooooh, the fans 
settled back, ready to be entertained 
some more. Showtime was here. 

But Georgetown was ready for The 
Pistol. The Hoyas assigned Guard Mike 
Laska— “best defensive player in the 
country," according to his coach — to 
cling to Maravich, and they had two 
more players running at him whenever 
he tried to maneuver into shooting ter- 
ritory. At halftime Pete was only 1 for 
4 from the field. ”1 saw two men on me 
all the time and I thought, well, hell, 
I'll just throw the ball around and we'll 
score that way," said Pete. 

He began taking more shots in the sec- 
ond half and in one period hit three 
long jumpers in a row. "I was starting 
to wonder how good he was about then," 
said Laska, "but when he hit those I 
knew he could have been doing it all 
day." What really turned on the crowd 
was a pass Maravich made on one of 
the few fast breaks LSU was able to gen- 
erate. With a defensive man planted only 

fonii/ttitd 


Resplendent In Merquette's stripes. Dean 
Meminger wears his MVP trophy like a crown. 
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PISTOL PETE eontinued 


steps in front of him as he charged up 
the middle, Maravich took a pass from 
his left and zipped it to his right all in 
the same motion, setting up an easy bas- 
ket. His two free throws in the closing 
seconds enabled the Tigers to win 83-82, 
but Pete was not pleased. In his New 
York debut he had a modest 20 points — 
making six of 16 shots — and for the first 
time this season he was outscored by a 
teammate. Dark, husky Danny Hester, 
a 6' 8' senior forward, had .10. 

"I was pitiful, I was terrible. I stunk.” 
said Pete. “It was one of my worst, no 
doubt about it. How many shots did I 
take? Sixteen? That's about 90 under 
my average, but 1 had nowhere to go. 
When I play that bad. I try to forget it. 
I'll just go hide in my little corner.” 
The corner turned out to be Mr. Laffs, 
one of the swinging East Side bars. 

Pete's best NIT performance — and 
also his roughest experience — came 
Tuesday night against Oklahoma in the 
quarterfinals, and this time there was a 
full house in the Garden. Showtime fans 
saw Pistol Pete score 37 points and again 
hit two free throws in the closing sec- 
onds. giving LSU a 97-94 victory. They 
also saw Pete get hit in the face going 
for a rebound, scrape his shin diving 
for a loose ball and twist his ankle while 
trying to drive between two Oklahoma 
defenders. After the game his stomach 
and ankle were troubling him enough 
so that he turned down an invitation to 
appear on the Dick Cavett show, which 
wasjust as well because his dad was fum- 
ing over the team's extracurricular ac- 
tivities anyway. 

"We played like a bunch of lifth-grad- 
ers,” said his father. "These kids have 
been up till all hours of the night. I 
know they’re up watching TV until 2 or 
3 in the morning — you have 1 7.(XX) chan- 
nels up here! They get up in the morn- 
ing and they look like they’ve been on 
a seven-day drunk.” 

After the game a stranger walked up to 
Lou Carnesccca. the effervescent little 
coach w ho was winding up his career at 
St. John's to take over the New York 
Nets of the APA, and poiritcd out that 
Maravich had made 14 floor errors. Said 
Carnesccca, "So w hat? Michelangelo ru- 
ined a few pieces of marble, too.” 

Clockwise with Pistol Pete: the warmup be- 
fore his first game, driving a hansom cab. on 
the floor with an injury, flying on offense. 


Had Maravich been well. LSU's game 
with Marquette might have been the best 
of the tournament. After working hard 
to get past Massachusetts 62-55 in the- 
first round, the Warriors had put their 
game together and w hipped a good Utah 
team 83-63 in the quarterfinals. In ad- 
dition to Meminger. a smiling, gum- 
chewing guard who was to become the 
tournament’s Most Valuable Player, they 
had three excellent rebounders in Cobb, 
Joe Thomas and Gary Brcll. They made 
up in Jumping ability and aggressiveness 
what they lacked in si/e. -And. of course, 
they had McGuire, who kept his team 
sequestered in a small hotel while LSU 
was gadding about town. 

liarly on. the game was close. The 
Warriors came out pressing LSU all over, 
a revolving double-team concentration 
on the ball handler, but Maravich was 
able to dribble or pass his team up the 
floor for a while. Late in the first half, 
however, Thomas and Cobb established 
their rebounding superiority over LSU’s 
Hester and .Al Sanders, and the Tigers 
began to get into foul trouble. Normal- 
ly, LSU would have started working ex- 
clusively to Maravich. but Pete was bot- 
tled up by the cflicicnt trapping tactics 
of Meminger and Guard JciTSewell. and 
he was limping noticeably. 

In the second half the game was no 
contest. Maravich struggled almost 19 
minutes without a field goal, and when 
he finally hit a Jumper with 1:12 remain- 
ing to make the score 96 -73 the Mar- 
quette fans gave him a derisive cheer. 

"I didn't want to beat Maravich and 
lose to LSU.” said McGuire. "I think 
that in college ball today, any one man 
can be stopped. Put a triangle and two 
on him and where's he going to go'.’" 

Said Maravich. "I know I'm going 
to have some bad games, and I'm not 
worried about it. You have to take the 
good with the bad. and right now I'm 
taking the bad. But there will he good — 
I guarantee you that.” Later Maravich 
and Sanders went to look for some of 
the good at Bachelors III. 

With Pete gone, the final game would 
have been an anticlimax to New York- 
ers except for the presence of so many 
locals on both sides. His last St. John's 
team had been gtwd to Carnesecca, win- 
ning close ones in their bracket against 
Georgia Tech (56-55) and -Army (60- 
59). but Marquette was too quick and 
its press too upsetting. Double-teaming 
the ball and recovering quickly when 


St. John's found the open man, the Wai- 
riors forced errors and bad shots. Against 
a man-for-man defense in the first half 
Meminger drove almost at will, and Jeff 
Sewell was remarkably accurate from 
outside. As McGuire put it later. “Dean 
puts the other team into a zone, and 
Jeff pulls them out of it." The margin 
of superiority remained at a level 
throughout: Marquette led by 10 at 
the half and by 12 at the finish. 

Naturally, -McCiuire was asked how 
he thought his team would have done 
in the NC'.A.A. "I haven't seen UC'L.A, 
but we're quicker than Jacksonville,” he 
said. "Aw, let's drop it. I'm not look- 
ing for comparisons. 1 have enough 
trouble without taking on the world.” 

As for Pete Maravich. he also took 
time for some reflection before saying 
goodby to New York. Before he drove 
a hansom cab around C entral I’ark he 
sat in the dark, quiet bar at the Pla/a 
Hotel, sipping a bourbon andCoke. Now 
that his college career is over. Pete is 
fair game for the warring pro leagues. 
Would he sign with the Carolina Cou- 
gars of the .ABA? Or. unlike some of 
his .All-America contemporaries, would 
he wait for the NBA draft? 

"Aw. man, the pressure is just be- 
ginning." he said. "1 tell you. everybody 
think's I've got it made but. you know, 
it's not worth it. There is .so much pres- 
sure. and people — every day, every day. 
'I'ou know when I've had the most fun? 
When 1 went to Daytona all by myself 
last year and just took it easy. Nobody 
knew me. Sometimes I wish I could be 
an accountant or something, man, so I 
could live right for a change. 

"I haven't even started ihinkingabout 
the pros yet but I don’t think what hap- 
pened in the NIT makes any difference. 

I don't care if I only made one point or 
one assist. You don't base an entire life- 
time of basketball on one game or tour- 
nament. Nothing has gone right for me 
here, but it's all over now.” 

World-weary at 21. already enough 
of a veteran to look back on a college ca- 
reer as a lifetime, Pete is undoubtedly 
right that his only fair NIT show will 
not affect the bids from the pros, He'll 
get his million, or more. And he has an- 
other offer that seriously tempts him. If 
he'd like. Pistol Pete can make a short, 
lucrative exhibition tour as the first white 
man to play with the Harlem Globe- 
trotters. After all, they seldom play in 
New York. end 
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Massing his legions to storm the 
citadel of an Implacable foe named Elbaum, 
Dean-the pitcher, not the singer- 
mounts a comic-opera boxing vendetta 

by MYRON COPE 



CHANCEY GAMES IN OHIO 


“IVfiaivvi’r Chance tells you, you heller 
check carefully. Listen. Duke Sims asked 
me, ‘What kind of a nuy is Chance?' I 
told him. 'Duke, I always been an In- 
dians rooter, hut now that Chance i.s pitch- 
inu, / hope that when you're catching him 
you have six passed halls.'"— Don El- 
haum. fight prontoier. 

"/ won't call LIhaum names. I'll he 
around long after he's out of the stale of 
Ohio. Is il going to do me any good to 
cull him names? I refuse to hadmouih 
that no-good SOB." — Dean Chance. 

C .i n this really be Wjlmer Dean Chance 
who is party to so rancorous an ex- 
change and. if so. why? Can Eihaum be 
shouting about the Dean Chance 1 have 
known and loved since he first came 
into the big leagues nine years ago? I 
had never heard Chance's veracity called 
into question: on the contrary, his team- 
mates occasionally threw- him dark looks 


for being excessively frank, For example, 
when he won 20 games and the Cy Young 
Award in 1964 his Los Angeles Angels 
colleagues saw no particular need of his 
declaring. "I should have won .^0 games 
and had 15 shutouts, but I got no hit- 
ting behind me. I don’t know if it will 
get better but it sure can't get worse." 

Reared to a height of 6' i" in the corn- 
fields of Ohio. Chance possessed angel- 
ic features: he neither drank nor smoked, 
nor does he now at 28. But if one is de- 
termined to find fault with him. then it 
is true that he drove his car along the 
Los .Angeles freeways as though they 
were the Utah salt flats and that he wore 
outrageous colors long before anyone 
declared them to be mod. Ciranted. there 
were numerous signs of an eccentric as- 
pect to his personality. 

He made good money pitching, de- 
veloped a prosperous farm near Wooster. 
Ohio and acquired a Smuckcr’s franchise 


that docs a brisk business in gift-wrapped 
foods, all of w hich was necessary to pay 
his phone bill. Among his excesses, sig- 
nificantly. was an aflinily for placing 
long-distance calls, starling from the lime 
he awakened and continuing into the 
dead of night until he phoned himself 
to sleep. The difficulty, however, was 
that through the first seven years of his 
major league existence Chance's phone 
calls, piercing lime zones and destroying 
the slumber of legions of acquaintances, 
made little sense, owing to the fact that 
as a rule he had no reason for calling. 
His modus operandi was to put through 
the call on the assumption that by the 
time it was answered he would think of 
something to say. No real harm in that, 
except that Chance’s feverish telephoniiis 
was symptomatic of the fact that his 
life was about to take a perilous turn. 

Before long, circumstances would in- 
troduce C hance to the haggling and 
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scheming world of boxing, which lives 
by the telephone. And because he would 
be unable lo resist entering this par- 
adise of telephone action he would in 
turn run afoul of Don Htbaum. a feisty 
little man of 34. a young Edward G. Rob- 
inson, widely regarded as boxing's No. 
1 scratcher and hustler. ”1 have feuds 
with quite a few people.” say.s Elbaum 
pointedly, "but I respect .romcof them." 

It was 14 months ago, in January 
1969. that Chance and Elbaum first rec- 
ognized one another as natural oppo- 
nents. Prior to that time Chance had 
had no interest in the light game, but 
an Ohio manager named Ed Mears knew 
him to be a friend of California heavy- 
weight contender Jerry Quarry and sug- 
gested that he sign Quarry to fight a 
tuneup at the 7.000-seat Canton Me- 
morial Auditorium and back the show. 
"Why not!" thought Chance, inasmuch 
as promoting the fight would give him 
an immediate reason for telephoning 
Quarry. He experienced no resistance 
in persuading Quarry to accept $5,000 
and expenses but. being a stranger to 


boxing. Chance required a matchmaker 
to put together his preliminary bouts. 
Enter Elbaum — w ith a friendly smile that 
Chance would now describe as that of 
a Times Square wristwalch peddler. 

On the basis of appearance, if noth- 
ing else, the prospective antagonists 
shaped up as a brutal mismatch. In one 
corner, the fair-skinned eager farmer. 
In the other, starting from the feet and 
working up: pointy-toed shives. an open 
collar under a sportcoat, a 5 o'clcK'k 
shadow, dark glasses the si/e of sau- 
cers. and thick black hair covering a 
brain that has established its owner as 
probably the only boxing operator be- 
tween New Vork and California who is 
able to earn a living without resorting 
to wrestling promotions or side jobs sell- 
ing home improvements. Elbaum has 
been a tight promoter since the age of 
19 when he served as an Army private 
in Korea. "I madcSIO.OOOin threeshows 
there." he says, "Then my C.O. called 
me in." Emerging from the Army, he 
made promoting and managing his life's 
work, doggedly plumbing tank towns 


and sometimes fighting on his own cards 
when preliminary boys failed to show 
up. His father Max begged him to be- 
come a part of the family hearing-aid 
business in Erie. Pa., but to Max's re- 
pealed pleas he turned, well, a deaf ear. 

He loved the sounds and the odors 
of gyms and the conniv ing that was car- 
ried out over endless cups of coffee in 
motel colfee shops. He graduated to 
Pittsburgh. Buffalo. Detroit and Akron, 
and in recent months reached new 
heights by effecting a leasing agreement 
with the Cleveland Arena, where in Jan- 
uary he did S45.000 matching Emile 
Cirifiith with his own middleweight. 
Doyle Baird. "If a show gives good." 
says Elbaum. "I live good." He did not 
live good as a result of putting together 
Chance’sCanton preliminaries, he points 
out. because Chance neglected to pay 
him for his services. 

"That's ridiculous!" shrieks Chance, 
declaring that he agreed to pay Elbaum 
S2S0 for arranging the preliminaries and 
that he indeed paid him the two-fifty 
even though Elbaum unabashedly milked 
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the show for a personal bonus. “He 
lakes a kid who's banned eserywhere— 
a kid named Skip Jackson, a lousy buck- 
et carrier out of a gym in Akron— and 
tells people this kid is the West Virginia 
middleweight champ." Chance bellows. 
Elbiuim matched the so-called bucket 
earner w iih his Doyle Baird, who found 
it necessary to pul in less than one 
round's work. “I gise Baird 5700" 
Chance goes on. "and the other guy 
never threw’ a punch. But I don't owe tl- 
baum a cent. Me says all these things 
for one reason — publicity. Don't esen 
put his name in the story. Refer to him 
as 'some shortstop promoter.' " 

Notwithstanding his skirmish with El- 
baum. Chance's baptismal experience in 
boxing conserted him to the game o\cr- 
nighi. For one thing, he had broken 
even on the Quarry show, Also, inas- 
much as everyone in the light game, front 
Maine to California, welcomes a phone 
call- a paid phone call -on the chance 
that it carries u profitable proposition. 
Chance was now wealthier by scores of 
new telephone acquaintances. Plunging 
ahead, he formed Dean Chance Fnter- 
prises. a promotional concern with of- 
fices. until recently, in his hat. Also, along 
with a paving-contractor friend named 
Joseph (Blackie) Oennaro. Chanee 
formed Ohio Boxing. Inc., which recruits 
and manages fighters. To Hibaum's ir- 
ritation Chance was now squatting upon 
Ohio territory that Elbaum had come 
to call home, The result of all this is 
that at last count Chance had promoted 
1 1 shows, owned live fighters and was 
at least SI5.(XK) poorer. 

Unbowed, he argues, "Boxing is the 
only big pro sport an individual like me 
can jump into at the top, I can't buy a 
buschail or football club, can I? I.istcn. 
the losses I've had are just my dues. 
When you're new in a game you got to 
pay your dues.” 

Foriunaioly, Chance continues to 
draw a baseball salary, which runs in 
the neighborhood of S55.000. Last year, 
pitching for Minnesota, he won only live 
games, having suffered shoulder and 
back injuries in spring training. Some 
say his arm went dead from holding a 
receiver to his car but whatever the root 
of his trouble the Twins traded him to 
the Indians, a development that suited 
him perfectly. Motoring north From his 
home in Wooster to Cleveland's Mu- 
nicipal Stadium each day. he will be 
able to maintain surveillance of the coun- 


tryside that he add Elbaum have turned 
into Hamburger Hill. 

As it happens. Ohio provides the per- 
fect battleground for Chance versus El- 
baum. Alone among the populous slates 
of the Union. Ohio has no state athletic 
commission, regulation of the sport bc- 
inga matter of local option. Consequent- 
ly. boxing commissions vary from town 
to town, as do ihcir regulations, which 
in many cases can be copied down in 
their entirety on a cwklail napkin. For 
the most part a congenial, anything-goes 
environment prevails, permitting an in- 
dividual to promote shows and manage 
fighters simulianeouslv . showcasing his 
own talent and collecting both promot- 
er's and manager's shares. .Apart from 
implications of eonHict of interest, the 
situation gives small to medium oper- 
ators u fighting chance to promote reg- 
ularly at a profit. “Tex Rickard would 
have loved Ohio." crow s a shaggy young 
man named J. Michael Kenyon, who 
has hceome Chance's right-hand man. 
Though given to purple pinstriped bell- 
bottoms and .Apache neckwear. Kenyon 
has an alfeetion for the bluc-cotlai mass- 
es. Bearing in mind such northeaslern 
Ohio industrial towns as Akron, Can- 
ton. Youngstown. Steubenville and of 
course Cleveland, he says. "Those guys 
with dirt in their tingernails make the 
best light fans." 

Chance, perceiving the shape of things 
in Ohio and determined to elevate him- 
self to Elhaum's level, seized his op- 
portunity when Light Heavyweight Ray 
Anderson, a lirsi-raic prospect out of 
Akron with a lb- 1 pro record, fortu- 
itously became a free agent. Chance 
signed him. paid otf his debts and sent 
him to Minneapolis for S2.(HK) worth of 
new teeth, an act of philanthropy that 
made Elbaum shudder. 

"Anderson has tremendous speed." 
FIbauni admits, "and is a belter punch- 
er than people give him credit for being." 
FIbaum does not mind saying this, be- 
cause the compliment leads him to an 
observation. "Chance is destroying An- 
derson. The tighter wears 5i400 velvet 
suits with mink collars and Chance is 
gelling liim S200 alligator boxing sht>cs. 
Chance doesn't run the lighter the 
lighter runs him. With a manager An- 
derson could go to the top.” Still, An- 
derson reeled off 12 straight victories 
under Chance's management and rose 
to the ranking of No. 2 light heavy- 
weight in the world in the Ring ratings. 


“Chance has put him in with such stiffs 
it's incredible! " F:lbaum responded. 

Through Anderson Chance nonethe- 
less obtained a measure of light-game 
prestige and in turn cast a hungry pro- 
motional eye upon Akron, a city of 298.- 
000. whereupon he entered Round Two 
of direct conllict w ith Elbaum. 

"I was running on a regular basis in 
.Akron." says Elbaum. “I'd brought Bcn- 
veiiuli there. I’d brought Chuvalo there. 

I had a revival going in that town. So 
now I got another date set and the com- 
mission comes along and gives Chance 
a date six days before mine. Well, I got 
into ii war w ith them." FIbaum describes 
the .Akron commission as numbering, 
at last count, "five or six guys." who in 
this instance demonstrated a combined 
slipperiness equal to the city's total rub- 
ber output melted down. "1 told them 
I d asked for the same date they gave 
Chance." .says FIbaum. “but they tell 
me I saw’ the wrong guy for the date. I 
been dealing there five years, and they 
tell me I saw’ the wrong guv! Listen. 
Chance is a tw o-faced sneak. He’s a foot 
taller than me. he’s got 60 pounds on 
me. but I'm praying he takes a pot shot 
at me. He’s got no guts. If anybody 
ever said to me the things I say to him 
I’d have to fight." 

Chance, sensing the kind of progress 
he has been known to make riling hit- 
lers with a fastball past the ear. coolly 
replies. “Why should I waste my lime 
on a shortstop like Elbaum'.’" Clearly. 
Chance has chivsen his strategy. The hit- 
ler has come up from the dust with fists 
clenched but Chance is gazing tranquilly 
into center field, rubbing down a new 
ball, a smirk on his tips. 

It was on a -Saturday evening less than 
a month before Chance was to report 
to the I ndians' spring-training camp that 
I arrived in Canton to lake in the latest 
Dean Chance Enterprises production 
and assess the state of the Ohio power 
struggle. FIbaum had been vanquished 
in Akron but he remained in total con- 
trol of Cleveland. 

Chance, meanwhile, was biding his 
time, setting little promotional brush 
fires In the industrial belt that borders 
Cleveland to the southeast. Also he vvas 
building up troop strength. Only a few 
days earlier he had imported Kenyon 
from Seattle to be his press agent, ring 
announcer, general troubleshooter and 
chaulTeur. the latter assignment arising 
Irom the fact that, not surprisingly. 
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Scaurtin'* Benchmark Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whitkcy. 84 Proof. Joaeph E. Seagram Ic Son*, Louitrille, Ky. 



With all that goes into Benchmark, 
something better has to come out. 

They’re perfectionists, the men who make 
Benchmark. They’re the kind who won’t stop 
until they get exactly what they want. 

Tliinking like this is an unusual thing to 
hnd nowadays. 


So is the Bourbon it produces. 
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Chance's license had been suspended 60 
days for speeding. 

J. Michael, outlitied in his announcer’s 
tuxedo and a gold rutiled shirt, told me 
in a corridoi ofT the dressing rooms that 
he most recently had been employed part 
time as a publicist for Seattle Promoter 
Cieorge (Don't Worry) Chemcres and 
full lime as a television critic for the Se- 
attle Pou-IntvUiffvrnrr. He became at 
liberty to sign a contract with Chance 
after having uritten an unfavorable re- 
view of man's lirsl landing on the moon. 
"My managing editor was pro-moon.” 
he explained. A wanderer at 26. J. Mi- 
chael appeared uncommonly worldly for 
his years and perhaps sulliciently know]- 
edgeable in the back alleys of life to pro- 
vide Chance with useful anli-HIbaum 
counsel. On the other hand, he owned 
up to a fatal weakness. He is not only 
prone to fall in love but to marry the 
girls he falls for. having already whirled 
through three disastrous matches. 

Chance and Kenyon had been through 
the sort of strenuous week that L-lbaum 
long ago cut his teeth on. For their main 
event they had signed Dave Mathews, a 
comer who had won the 1969 national 
AAU light heavyweight championship 
and blossomed into a heavyweight. But 
within the past five days no fewer than 
four opponents had experienced second 
thoughts about lighting Mathews and 
had pulled out of the main bout, of- 
fering a variety of reasons ranging from 
a distaste for the Ohio climate to a new- 
ly acviuired 19-stilch knife wound. "The 
last guy cancels out by telegram at 5:30 
thisafiernoon.’'said J. Michael. "So now 
wccall Art [Curley] Miller, who is some- 
where between 39 and 54, according to 
various reports.” 

Only two nights before, said J. Mi- 
chael. Miller had dccisioned a tough boy 
named Chuck Haynes in Miller's home 
town of Mansfield. Ohio. It was true, J. 
Michael went on. that the ollicials had 
taken two rounds away from Haynes 
for low blows and given Miller four-min- 
ute rests between rounds but a victory 
is a V iciory — Curley Miller was not 
about to take the first tight in sight. 
"Wc begged him to come down," said 
J, Michael, "and tinally he said O K. 
Wait till you see him. He blows smoke 
out of his cars." 

Of Canton's 118,900 population only 
367 had purchased scats for the show 
("Cold weather and a late start on pro- 
motion,” J. Michael explained), but 


Chance declined to cut back on any of 
the extras that had come to characieri/e 
his promotions. Seeing himself as a lirsi- 
class entrepreneur riding a white horse 
against the blhaums of tlie boxing world, 
he intones. "We're striving to give box- 
ing a good image." Toward lliat end he 
strives to give the fans a bit nmre than 
their money's worth. ConM.‘v|iiently a 
short, pol-beMicd man of 79 named 
George Contos. identified as the pop- 
ular Bender's Tavern bartender, climbed 
tlirough the ropes clad m horn-nmmed 
spectacles, a V MC.A T shirt, w bite trunks 
and calf-length black hose. ",-M the Jer- 
ry Omirry light I stole the show," he 
had advised me in a Greek accent, 

Now. having removed his teeth, he 
privceeded into his specialty. L'luler the 
ring lights he performed 100 sit-ups. The 
crowd counted off ilie last U) m unison, 
after which George Contos departed the 
ring, smiling triumphantly through a 
tiushed countenance th.ii hinted of im- 
minent cardiac arrest. 

Althougli the card was made up large- 
ly of green Ohio talent and dvK'kworkci - 
busboy types shipped in from New York, 
the show proved to be lively, thanks in 
part to ancient Curley Miller. Almost to- 
tally bald, a carnival barker's mustache 
decorating his upivcr lip, Curley charged 
out in a brown angora sweater, which 
on closer inspection proved to be body 
hair, and with his lirst puncli dropjvd 
Mathews to the canvas. However, after 
being floored three times himself Curley 
declined to answer the bell for the tifth 
round. The crowd nevertheless cheered 
him. hav ing long since been put in a cim- 
genial mood by the appearances between 
rounds of anotlier Chance bonus. A tall 
blonde attired in a silver minigown, 
whose plunging neckline revealed enor- 
mous attractions. earned the round cards 
around the ring, touching otT sriiislled 
explosions from the crowd whenever she 
doubled up to case through the ropes. 
Chance leaned into my ear and. attempt- 
ing to be informative, told me. "W e dis- 
covered her wailing on tables in a cvek- 
lail lounge. I understand she’s married 
to a Cl,-\ guy. No kidding." 

Chance li'st almost Sl.(K)t) on the 
show — "Anoihcr show, another loss!" 
he chirped, leaving the auditorium — but 
he remained confident it would not be 
long before he would be through pav- 
ing his dues. "We gotta develop new 
lighters,” he declared. "What we need 
is our own gym. We'il set up a place 


that scats 500 and run an amateur show 
once a week with a pro bout on li>p. 
We'll charge only a buck a head. But 
wc'll run a hig pro show at the audi- 
torium once a month and we'll run 20 
sliows in .Akron this year." Naturally 
the command slalf of Dean Chance Ln- 
lerpnses and Ohio Btixing. Inc. would 
require beefing up. Chance had stashed 
J. Michael Kenyon at an inn in the town 
of Ashland. d«nvii the road from his 
corn and cattle farm, and within a few 
days there arrived in Ashland a new ad- 
dition to the payroll. Doc Holliday, a 
rclired wcllerweigbl who luul never been 
east v>f Idalm. checked in to take charge 
of the gym that Chance had not yet 
found, where he would train the mul- 
lUudmoiis prospects presumed to Ive in 
the wings earnestly shadowboxing. .Al- 
though only 29, Dik appeared somew hat 
older, with good reason. 

"My last light." he said, "the other 
guy just came out of the penitentiary 
and was m great shape. Also he was on 
bcn/cdrinc. Yviu put those capsules in 
warm water, you know, and drink 'em 
down.” Solid right hands having failed 
to make his opponent blink. Doc 
dropped the decision and was further 
distressed, he said, by the fact that Don't 
W orry Chemcres. the Seattle promoter, 
paid him something less than he had an- 
ticipated. "He told me. ‘You know, 
you're like a svvn to me.' Me said he 
ctuiidn't pay me what I was expecting 
’cause somebody stoic all the tickets to 
a whole section and were sitting there 
free." The day follow ing Dik’s arrival 
in .Ashland. Chance and his command 
stall' set off for Canton, Dik replacing 
J. Michael at the wheel. Dvx; drove pen- 
sively. perhaps wondering if he had done 
right to throw in w ith Chance in a strange 
land. From lime tv> time he fingered the 
collar ofa new shin he was wearing, un- 
able to discover until many hours later 
that the collar irritated his neck because 
he had neglected to remove (he card- 
board. Meanwhile, entering a suburb of 
Canton, Doc asked, "Is this considered 
New Ilngland'.’" 

Chance had mapped out a busy day. 
Knowing that he would soon have to re- 
port for spring training, leaving only J. 
Michael and Dw to ligliten the vise 
around Cleveland, he was determined 
to put new wheels in motion. In search 
of a gym site he conferred first with a 
member of the Stark County Fair- 
grounds Commission, who proposed 
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that Chance erect a building on the fair- 
grounds. then turn it over to the fair- 
grounds and rent it for SI a year. "You 
can use it 50 weeks." the fairgrounds 
commissioner said, "and we'll use it for 
two weeks during the fair." 

"I got a friend w-ho’ll put it up fot 
cost." Chance said. "It'll run me may- 
be 10 or 12 thousand." He liked the 
idea but then a better one occurred to 
him. instructing Dik to dri\e on to Can- 
ton. he declared. "We gotta build a plac-e 
where we can put in road shows and roll- 
er derbys and political conventions for 
small parties. 3. Michael, think!" 

In east Akron, at a bar called Red’s. 
Chance huddled with the proprietor, one 
Arnic Shapiro. "Ariiie," hcstiid straight- 
away. "I got a hig nunc in mind. I told 
these guys. ‘I got to see a Jewish friend, 
the Jews got the answers.' " 

"Shoot." said Arnic. 

An hour and several phone calls later 
a site had been found and negotiations 
scheduled for a new K)xing arena that 
would scat 7.000 and book the Harlem 
Globetrotters. "The w heels arc turning!" 
Chance cried, leaving the bai. "You 
can't top Action Arnic!" 

Darkness was falling as we drove south 
toward the town of Orrville, where 
Chance wanted to look in on his Sniuck- 
cr's franchise, presumably to see if dill 
pickles were moving briskly enough to 
offset his mounting commitments. As 


we rolled through the dusk he grew rc- 
flci iive. confessing that since entetmg 
the light game he had allowed himself 
to be outsmarted on one wcusion. short- 
ly after he had signed trnic Shavers, 
last year's national AAU heavyweight 
champit>n. Billed by Chance as The Black 
Destroyer. Shavers obviously was a tirsi- 
rate prospect. Turning pro. lie kiuvked 
out two men in six nights, then flew to 
Seattle for his third bout in eight I'ights. 
"But George Chemeres." Chance now 
recalled, "laid a trap for me. 

"He pretends he don’t have an op- 
ponent for the Destroyer. He says. 
'Don't worry. Don't worry. Something 
will happen.' That's why they call him 
Don't Worry Chemeres. Anyway, on the 
day of the fighi. linally. we're light up 
to weigh-m time when Stanley I Thc An- 
imal) Johnson just happens to walk in 
looking for a light." 

"He's called .Stanley the Animal." J 
Michael interjected, "bccau.sc he comes 
out at ilie bell with a vicious sneer on 
his face. He looks like Richard Wid- 
mark after he's just pushed the old lady 
down the stairs." 

"Yes, but at the time I don't know 
Stanley the Animal from Adam." 
Chance went on. "He comes in and says 
he's been riding tlie bus for .10 hours, 
all the way from L.A.. looking for u 
light. He says he hasn't eaten regular or 
been in training for a month. Later, of 


course. I lind ovit that in San Juan he 
fought Vincente Rondon. the Vcnc/ii- 
elan. who. my God. is ranked fourth 
among the world’s light heavies! He had 
a no-conlest with Rondon because he 
was beating him and they stopped it to 
save Rondon 's record." 

In short, the Destroyer absorbed the 
first— and to date the only — defeat on 
his record. "Chemeres conned me." 
sighed Chance. "Cieorge is a good fel- 
low. but i guess he just figured I needed 
a conning." 

Had the lesson alerted Chance to the 
ambush that Hlbaum was planning back 
in Ohio it would have been well worth 
the price but, alas. Libaum had found a 
form of bail so enticing that Angelo Dun- 
dee himself would have snapped it up. 
LIhaum had a new heavyweight nanved 
Ted CJullick. of whom little had been 
beard. "His straight age is 25. his pa- 
per age IS 23," says LIhauin. "A hel- 
luva puncher. At 18 he did time for 
healing up live cops. He put three of 
them in the hospital.” W ith Gullick as 
bis weapon tlhaum plotted a strike at 
the very jewel of the Chance organi- 
zation — none other than Ray Anderson. 

Althougli LIbaum had pronounced 
Cleveland olT limits to Chance fighters, 
he ntnv otTered Chance S4,000 for an An- 
dcrson-GullicK match at the Cleveland 
Arena. Gullick would outweigh Ander- 
son by 20 pounds but Gullick’s total pro- 
fessmnal experience consisted of only five 
fights. A -Street punk out of the joint, 
and with iinly live pro fights'.’ How could 
Chance resist'.' 

I Ibaum. supremely ciinlidcni. advised 
a Cleveland boxing writer. Dan Cough- 
lin. to study tlie ehunges in Anderson's 
cxprc'sion from the first round on. An- 
derson's face, Coughlin later wrote, reg- 
istered curiosity, then respect, then dis- 
comfort. then pain, then agonized ex- 
haustion. At the finish it was blank. In 
the ninth round Anderson was down 
for the count. The next ratings 

dropped him from second to fourth. "I 
suckered Chance so beautifully." crows 
ribaum. "that it was the happiest S4.000 
1 cverhadda pay." 

"Aw." said Chance as we pressed on 
towiiid his Smueker's franchise in Orr- 
villc. "mental fatigue is what hurt An- 
derson. He's got everything on his mind 
but boxing." l our-hundrcd-doUar velvet 
suits may have ciossed Chance's mind. 

Suddenly, however, lie brightened, 
"l.isicn, J. .Michael. Gel out a release 
coiirlnufd 
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Just dial 800*228-9450* from any phone, anywhere, and our 
operator will get you reservations at any of 1.100 Best Western 
Motels in the U.S.. Canada, Mexico — even Europe. 

With the Best Western Hotline, you can also make advance 
arrangements for special needs such as extra beds and cribs. 
And the Hotline is also your link to car rentals, 
travel agencies and airlines. 

One more thing: Before you hit the road, pick 
up your copy of the 1970 Best Western Travel 
Guide and Atlas, A $2.00 value, the Guide 
is yours free just by stopping by your nearest 
Best Western Motel or sending us the coupon. 



Best Weslern Motels, Inc 
2910 Sky-Harbor Boulevard 
Phoenix. Arizona 85034 

please send me a 
free copy of the 
1970 Best Western 
Travel Guide and 
Atlas. 
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The power 


Walter Hagen gave his name. And Haig Ultra 
has since stood for the ultimate In golfing 
equipment. For the performance achieved 
with that equipment. For the supreme pride of 
ownership. For the feeling of prestige that 
its power and beauty brings. 

For 1 970. we’ve doubled the pride, doubled 
the power with a choice of shafts. One: 
Ultralite lightweight steel alloy. Two: the new 
Con Tor aluminum alloy. 

Now comes Ultradyne*’ woods and irons by 
Hagen. Brand new. The top of the top of the 
line with a built-in promise of better golf. 

One of the reasons: the all new and 
exclusively Hagen Ultradyne Power- 
Groove® lightweight steel shaft. Hagen’s 
here to play ... for every golfer. 

You gain a little power, 
you gain a lot of pride. 


Haig Ultra now has a 
shafts —Ultralite light* 
It steel alloy and the new 
Con Tor aluotinum alloy. 


and the pride. 




\ 


Available only through golf professional shops. 



New for 1970 and 
now for you— Ultradyne 
by Hagen with the Power- 
Groove lightweight steel shaft. 


Ultradyne by Hagen^Haig Ultra 

Walter Hagen Golf Equipment Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 



Wc build a Chevy Mover for 
extraordinary use. (The ordinary, 
we leave for ordinary pickups.) 

So it'll do a better day's work 
than the best of them. And come on 
stronger when the good times 
start to roll. 

Because of extra power from the 
biggest 6 or V8 engines provided 


in any popular make. And a 
suspension so smooth and tough it's 
known as the Bump Exterminator. 

This one's something else. You 
can order it with all the interior 
niceties of a car and car-like power 
assists to spirit you through week- 
end jaunts or suburban chores. 

Come to think of it, a Chevy 


Mover not only has more going for 
it than the ordinary truck. It also 
has more than the ordinary car. 
Maybe that's why it's living in those 
one-car garage.s, 



Putting you first, keeps us first. 


A lot of Chevy pickups live in 
one-car garages. 
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on the Destroyer. Make him a house- 
hold word in America! And get out a re- 
lease on the 70 to 80 shows that we got 
in the works.” 

“When I came here 10 days ago.” 
said J. Michael, “it was 40 shows." Still. 
J. Michael was willing to attune himself 
to Chance's ever-expanding horizons. 
"We'll drive Elhaum into the stagnant 
waters of Lake Eric!" J. Michael cried. 
"I'm gonna put a map on the wall with 
a red pin in Cleveland where Elbaum's 
at and I’ll put blue pins around him 
where we’re at. We've got the south cut 
off and all we've gotta do is take Pitts- 
burgh and Toledo and we’ve got his 
flanks cut off. Before you know it the 
only thing he'll be able to do is sw im to 
Canada." 

Knowing Chance to be a battler (docs 
he not possess the astonishing total of 
12 I 0 big-lcaguc victories?). I found it 
delicious to imagine him advancing on 
Shaker Heights, perhaps with J. Michael 
Kenyon and Dw Holliday seizing Ma- 
ple Heights and Parma, legions of their 
newly developed lighters at their shoul- 
ders. In the weeks that followed my de- 
parture from Ohio I kept abreast of de- 
velopments there. 

Dean Chance Enterprises moved its 
office from Chance's hat to the Down- 
towner Motor Inn in Canton with plans 
to install three telephones. Dean Chance 
Enterprises closed a deal to promote 
London-style supper-club lights at the 
Moonlight Ballroom on the outskirts of 
town. Ohio Boxing. Inc. signed a sure- 
fire welterweight — "a toy bulldog, a 
miniature Sonny Liston," J. Michael 
informed me on the telephone — who 
Chance’s partner. Blackie Gennaro. had 
bailed out of jail after he had beaten up 
1 1 men. establishing himself as an im- 
provement upon Ted Gullick. In my mail 
there arrived an announcement that had 
gone out to booking agents and man- 
agers in all corners of the land, "oiian 
fHANCK ENTERPRi.sts. which has sched- 
uled in excess of 70 boxing cards in 1970 
for Akron. Youngstown. Canton. War- 
ren. Wooster, Medina. New Philadelphia 
and Cleveland." it trumpeted, “has ear- 
marked more than S300.000 for purses 
and expense money. . . ." 

I recalled that in my first talk with J. 
Michael, back in the Canton Audito- 
rium. he had experienced a single mo- 
ment of uncertainty. "It would be nice." 
he had said, "if Dean has a good year 
with the Indians." knd 


is far better to 
smell good than not 
to smell at all? 

(STEPHEN H, MAYER. PRESIDENT MEM COMPANY. INC.) 

Precisely. 

Most English Leather competitors have a deodorant 
that w’on’t let you smell bad. (Like our popular friend shown 
in the illustration.) 

English Leather not only has an improved deodorant 
that won’t let you smell bad, but it also has the famous 
English Leather fragrance that makes you smell good. 

It is far better to smell good like English Leather*... 
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SKY-HIGH 
SKIING IN THE 
BUGABGGS 


For years skiers have known that some- 
where— up there above the last lift lines— 
were heavenly fields of unbroken snow; the 
problem lay in getting to them. Then along 
came Hans Gmoser and his helicopters, 
opening such lofty playgrounds as this one, 
the Bugaboos of British Columbia— thou- 
sands of miles of skiing, some swingingly 
easy, much of it tough, all wildly exciting. 


photographs by JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 














If you’re not a Bourbon drinker, 
it’s oniy because you haven’t 
tasted Old Fitz Prime. 


Knliicky Streichi korboii Wbhkejr 


There's only one sure way 
to tell if you like Bourbon. 

And that's to try Old Fitzgerald. 

Why? Because we season it 
with a "whisper of wheat,” 
instead of the rye commonly 
used in other Bourbons. 

That's what gives 
Old Fitzgerald its mellow, 
nut sweet taste. That’s what 
makes it a Bourbon different 
from all the rest, 

No wonder people who 
drink Old Fitzgerald say they 
don't know any better. 
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A GOOEY SICKNESS 
SMEARS THE GULF 
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In the wake of a blazing well, spilling oil menaces the Louisiana 
coast; only the north wind has saved the land by PAT RYAN 



A month and a half ago an oil rig op- 
erated by the Chevron Oil Company 
burst into flames and eight wells began 
spewing oil into the Ciulf of Mexico 12 
miles olT the Louisiana coastline. When 
the lire was discovered, the president of 
Chevron is said to have ti>ld his pub- 
licity chief, "Send the press away. We 
are going to put out the bla/e. clean up 
any oil slick and then we will take re- 
porters out in a boat and show them." 

1‘crhjps oil companies once could be- 
have in such a manner, and get away 
with it. but now the pollution fat is in 
the lire, and the oil interests are getting 
burned. The Government is getting fried, 
too, and as the grim trail of events in Lou- 
isiana clearly shows, both panics de- 
serve the blistering. 

It is important to appreciate the enor- 
mity of the Louisiana debacle. Secretary 
of the Interior Walter Hickel look one 
look and called it "a disaster compared 
to Santa Barbara. There is much more 
oil involved, more pollution over a wid- 
er area." Last weekend. 40 days after 
the lire started, there were still two wells 
running wild, and it was conservatively 
estimated that .M).()()() gallons of crude 
oil were still flowing daily into the Gulf. 
At limes the oil slick in the area has cov- 
ered up to 70 square miles. .And it has 
endangered two of the Gulf Coast's 
prime natural resources. So far. unsea- 
sonable northerly winds have kept the 
oil at sea. but the slick remains om- 
inously near450.(K)0 acres of prime seed- 
oyster beds, in addition, young brown 
shrimp are moving just now from their 
hatching places far out at sea toward 
the bays and bayous of Louisiana w here 
they develop and grow. They will swim 
under the slick, and no one knows if 
the oil, and chemicals being used on 
the oil. will art’eet the shrimp, or the peo- 
ple who eventually eat them. 

What is evidem. since the Chevron 
lire, is that the r'ederal CJovcrnmeni's 
supervision of olfshorcoil drilling is both 
inadequate and lax. The U.S. Geological 
Survey employs only 17 inspectors for 
the 7.X00 wells in the Cuilf. In the area 
from Corpus Christi to Gulfport. Miss, 
there are some I.XOO dilTerent drilling 
platforms in federal waters (plus anoth- 
er 4.100 within the three-mile limit that 
arc under state control), hach platform 
serves several wells and even wells wiili- 


in wells. It takes two federal inspectors 
about a day to examine a platform and 
considerable additional lime to check 
out the underwater systems connecting 
these platforms, iiispeciion boss Koheil 
I', livans says his men have been able 
to thoroughly cheek out only about 20' , 
of the oil liclds in the Ciulf since the Gov- 
ernment toughened its olfshore drilling 
regulations last .\ugusi following the 
.Santa Barbara incident. 

Fven when inspections arc made and 
violations discovered, there seems lti be 
less than a determined effort by federal 
authorities to force oil companies to 
comply with the rules, Live days before 
the Chevron ng blew up. Supervisor Lv- 
ans sent a letter to J. b. Hendrickson, 
chainnan of a group of oilmen known 
as the Offshore Operaiors Committee. 
The chummy communication began: 


"Dear Bud." and noted. ".-N review of 
incoming reports from our licld person- 
nel indicates that progress is being made 
in installing needed pollution-control 
equipment olfshore. However, there is 
still room for improvement. , . , There 
appears to be a certain hesitancy among 
some company personnel to rely on [pol- 
lution control] equipmenl for one rea- 
son or another. Needless to say. each 
operation is dilfercnt. and it is our in- 
tent to regard each operation individ- 
ually It is our intent that apprw 

priate controls should be in service at 
all limes. Overriding of any controls to 
insure continued operation is undesirable 
and could result in pollution. . . 

By law. oil companies are subject to 
a S2.{XM)-a-day fine and or six months 
in jail for each violation of drilling reg- 
ulations. but Harlan Wood, the Depurt- 
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merit of the Interior’s spokesman han- 
dling the Chevron affair, admitted that 
in his 13 years with the department he 
had never heard of an oil company be- 
ing prosecuted for one of these viola- 
tions. "Think of the time and money it 
would take to get the lousy S2,()(X) a 
day." he said. "If it is a major vitv 
lation. the Government sometimes shuts 
down the platform until the problem is 
corrected. That cuts off the oil com- 
pany's income." It also cuts off the l ed- 
cralGoNcrnment's 12Vi' i royalty, which 
perhaps explains why such drastic mea- 
sures are raiely taken. Evans says he 
has no idea of the number of violations 
found in a year, hut that "only 10 or 
15 platforms arc shut down during a 
year, and sometimes it is not a whole 
platform, just a well." 

One thing the Chevron tire showed is 
that violations of federal regulations on 
offshore rigs must be shockingly numer- 
ous. The fire broke out on Platform C 
in what Chevron calls its Main Pass area. 
The oil held covers 32.000 acres and in- 
cludes 21 other platforms and 280 wells. 
A preliminary investigation of these 
made by federal inspectors soon after 
the blaze began revealed 147 violations. 
The platforms were immediately closed 
down, and the Government has permit- 


ted only four of them to resume oper- 
ations, If a quick check showed 147 vi- 
olations in 280 wells, one can only won- 
der how' many violations there might 
be in the other 7,520 wells in Gulf Coast 
waters. 

Ironically, Chevron's Platform C was 
one of the rigs that federal inspectors 
had checked out prior to the lire. No 
one will say now what the Government 
men found or did not lind. except that 
at the time of the inspection there was 
a device known as a storm choke on 
the No. 6 well, the big producer on the 
platform. Since 1954 there has been a 
regulation requiring all offshore wells 
to have a storm choke, an S800 piece of 
equipment that cuts off the flow of a 
well when the rate of flow becomes ab- 
normally high, us it might in a hurri- 
cane or a fire. Hut the chokes are a 
nuisance, especially on the (Julf where 
they tend to get damaged by sand. If an 
oil company requests the Government 
to waive the storm-choke requiiement 
on a well, permission is usually grant- 
ed. Chevron received live such waivers 
on wells on Platform C — but not on 
the now-infamous No. 6. Yet sometime 
between the inspection of the platform 
and the lire, the storm choke was taken 
out of No. 6. Even to take the choke 



out to clean it, which requires about an 
hour, companies are supposed to ask 
Government approval. 

"Taking off chokes without permis- 
sion has become a standard industry 
practice that the Government has con- 
doned." Harlan Wood said candidly last 
week. Yet it was the removal of the 
storm choke from the No. 6 well for 
which Secretary Hickcl rapped Chevron, 
"The storm choke, if operating, would 
have taken care of the fire, no doubt 
about that." Hickel said. "It never 
should have happened. And it wouldn't 
have, had the regulations put into effect 
last .August been met." 

Since the lire and Hickel's blast there 
are reports of extensive activities by the 
oil companies operating in the Gulf to 
put their rigs in order. Whether their 
new resolution persists after the slick 
from Platform C sinks out of sight de- 
pends on the Government. Hickcl says 
he wants to double the number of in- 
spectors as soon as possible and triple 
it over a two-year period, as soon as 
men can be trained to do the work. 

Hut the possibility of nonexistent 
S2.1XX) fines would hardly disturb the 
oil companies. What is disturbing them 
is the sudden emergence of pollution as 
a national issue- -and perhaps even a 
national fad. Commander David H. 
Dickson of the Coast Guard office in 
New Orleans says. "A couple of new 
oil slicks are sighted in the Gulf each 
day. We get a really heavy one once or 
twice a week, and these can cover areas 
up to 32 square miles. We keep an eye 
on them, and if they don't come ashore 
they aren't a concern: they break up 
with the wind and wave action in may- 
be a week." Hut now there is a public out- 
cry every time an oil slick hits close to 
home. In addition to the furor by pub- 
lic. press, conservationists and embar- 
rassed Ciovernment officials. Chevron 
last week found itself hit with multi- 
million dollar legal actions by another 
industry. Nine shrimp lishermen filed a 
S75 million damage suit against Chevron 
in Federal District Court in New Or- 
leans charging pollution from the slick 
could cause "permanent and substantial 
damage" to the shrimping industry. A 
similar suit, asking for S3 1.5 million in 
damages, was filed by the oystermen. 

So far no seafood damage is evident, 
but investigators of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control .Administration hinted 
broadly last week that Chevron was us- 
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The little rich car 
for people who aren’t rich. 


The $1,994' Hornet may stand bare of even a 
single extra>cost option, but it stands unashamed. 

It’s a paragon of luxury compared to the spar- 
tanism of other compact cars. 

Contrast the Hornet’s power with the top sell- 
ing compact car, for example. 

Yoall find that the Hornet comes with a 199 
cubic inch engine that is 29 cubic inches larger 
and 23 horsepower stronger. 

The Hornet also has 5 inches more wheelbase, 
a wider front and rear track, bigger wheels and 
bigger tires. 

All of which explains why the Hornet’s ride is 
closer to that of a big car. 

The Hornet has a generous interior, allowing 
room for 5 passengers. 


Their legs enjoy 5 inches more room in the 
rear; their hips are even more fortunate: 7 inches 
more rear hip room. 

Yet there is still more room in the Hornet’s 
trunk : 1 1.2 cubic feet to 10.4. 

Even the Hornet’s gas tank and battery are 
larger : 19 gallons to 16^ gallons. 50 amps to 45 am^. 

And in the Union 76 Performance Trials the 
Hornet beat Chevy Nova, Dodge Dart Swinger, 
Ford Maverick and the Plymouth Valiant Duster 
in fuel economy and acceleration. 

The Hornet continues to assert its superiority 
when it comes to such refinements 
as high-level ventilation. 

It’s the only compact car that 
makes this feature available. 


The little rich car 
for people who are. 


And it does so at no extra cost. 

The Hornet gives you a step-on parking brake 
and a counter-balanced hood. No little rich car 
could settle for a pull-handle parking brake and a 
prop-up hood. 

Nor could the Hornet afford to overlook a de- 
tail likea glove box. 

But as rich as this little rich car is, you still 
have the flexibility to make it a little richer. 

So we offer an optional 145 horsepower, 232 
cubic inch 6 cylinder engine. 

Should you prefer a V-8, the Hornet SST 
makes a 304 cubic inch engine available to you. 

You have the choice of a 4-door model. 

And if you want optional individual reclining 
seats, power disc brakes, power steering and a 


vinyl roof on the Hornet SST, you can have them. 

But you can’t have them on just any compact 
car. 

So you see, when we designed the Hornet, we 
didn’t discriminate. 

On the one hand you have a car a miser could 
love. 

On the other, a car a spendthrift could love. 

n American Motors 
Hornet 

1. $1,994 manufacturers' suggested retail price. Hornet 2-door, options excluded. 
$3.5M. Hornet SST 4-door ff3.62I in California) with all regular factoiy installed 
options except disc brakes. Federal taxes included: state, local taxes, destination 
chaivesexcludedon both models- 

2. Advantage is 16 galloru to 14 tor California cars. 



NOW 

NCAA- AAHPER- SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



TO HELP YOU 


TEACH 

AND 

COACH BASIC SKILLS. 


In response to a demand for top quality coaching movies, three 
of the most respected names in the World of Sports-NCAA. 
AAHPER. and SPORTS ILLUSTRATEO-have Joined with the 
nation's leading producer of educational films. The Ealirtg Cor- 
poration, to create some of the most significant coachit>g aids 
ever devised. 


These new, tully-cartridged film loops need no threading- 
load In three seconds — can be shown in daylight— cost tar 
less. We're talking about nothing less than a revolution in 
sports coaching and physical education. 

These film loops are the most flexible, most thorough coach- 
ing movies ever created— lor grounding teams and Individual 
players in the fundamentals of every physical skill. 

Football, tennis, golf, badminton, archery, gymnastics, bas- 
ketball. bowling— each sport has several 4-minute movie les- 
sons. (For instance, there are 12 football lessons.) Other sports 
are in production. Soon, you'll have a library of 400 movie les- 
sons to choose from. 

Consider these advantages and you'll see why this is a com- 
pletely new way to leach sports: 

■ "Official NCAA Films" guarantees that the perform- 
ances are technically flawless. High-ranking young amateurs 


demonstrate the skills. NCAA or AAHPER experts supervise 
the filming and write the accompanying coach's notes. 

■ Lessons in each sport are graded. Step-by-step, stu; 
dents are led through basic skills, from the simple to the 
complex. 

■ Cartridged film loops eliminate ali the old movie head- 
aches. They fit Technicoior Film Loop Projectors. Just insert a 
cartridge and turn a switch. After running 4 minutes, the film 
automatically starts again— without rewinding. And you can 
stop and start the action whenever you want. 

■ These are full-color, superbly clear motion pictures. 
And they're silent, so you can comment on the action. 

■ They cost much less than the old 16 mm films. Only 
S24.95 per cartridge. 

We guarantee you: Ealing/Sporls Illustrated film loops will 
amplify your coaching and teaching ability. 


WANT TO KNOW MORE? 

SEND FOR THIS FREE 50-PAGE CATALOG. 

If somebody hos already clipped the coupon, you can order your cataloc fiy wrltinf your name, school and addreu to: 
Caling/Sporls Illustrated. 2225 Massachusetts Avenue, CambriOfe. Mass. 02140. 


Ealing/Sports Illustrated 

Full-color sports instruction movie loops. 

Toget your copy of our big new catalog, mall this coupon to: 

Ealing/Sports Illustrated 

2225 Mataachuaelta Avenue 

Cambridge. Mate. 02140 

We'll tend your catalog right away. 
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ing an excess of chemicals to dissipate 
the slick, and it is true that surprising ef- 
forts were being made to keep the pol- 
lution inspectors away from the oil-slick 
area, k was chen\icals that caused the 
ecological disaster in English and French 
waters following the wreck of the Tor- 
rev Canyon. Because of this, Chesron 
has been authorized to use limited 
amounts of chemicals, and only to pro- 
vide safe conditions under the work plat- 
form fiom which their men are lighting 
the wild wells. But Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration oHicials 
estimate that Chevron, in the name of 
safely, is pumping at least 550 gallons 
of chemical concentrate into the seas 
daily, enough to dissolve 21.000 gallons 
of oil. Nobody knows what the chem- 
icals will do to sea life. and. indeed, no- 
body knows what the chemicals consist 
of. The manufacturers are refusing to 
provide samples to government agencies 
for analysis, the Coast Ciuard is keep- 
ing inspection boats out of the area of 
the wild wells, and Chevron, aware that 
silence is golden, is hardly admitting it 
has oil wells in the Gulf. 

The lire that is now pitting government 
agency against agency, and industry 
against industry, broke out in the prtv 
duction room of the Platform C tig on 
Feb. 10. it apparently was caused by a 
mechanical breakdown, though no one 
knows for certain because no men were 
on the platform at the time. Eight of 
the 12 wells caught lire and a towering 
flame shot 40 feet into the air. The roar 
of the lire was deafening, parts of the 
rig melted and dropped off into the sea. 
pipes contorted and shriveled, black 
smoke billowed thickly and a brown 
stain of oil began to spread from the foot 
of the structure. The lire burned out of 
control for a month; finally on March 10 
it was extinguished when a 400-pound 
charge of dynamite was exploded over 
the remnants of the platform. Until then, 
the oil seepage had been minimal be- 
cause most of the oil burned. During 
the month of the hla/e Chevron assem- 
bled pollution-fighting equipment — 
barges, tugs, booms, helicopters, hay and 
even an arsenal of shotguns, blank shells 
and lirccrackers, which company spokes- 
men said would be used to frighten aw ay 
birds should the oil threaten nearby state 
and federal wildlife sanctuaries. The of- 
ficial estimate of the amount of oil 
streaming from the wild wells was 600 
to 1.000 barrels daily. (In Tampa last 


month 5(K) barrels from a tanker that 
ran aground had been enough to ruin 
shorelands and cause SIO-12 million 
damage.) But in New Orleans a Loui- 
siana fish and wildlife ofticer questioned 
the announced estimate of spilling oil, 
“As I understand it.*' he said, “before 
the fire about 1,900 barrels of oil were 
being produced daily on the rig. This 
oil was coming from just three wells; 
the other nine were not being opeiated 
at that time. Now. if three wells under 
control produce 1.900 barrels a day. it 
seems to me that those three, together 
with the five other wells that blew up in 
the fire, would produce more than 1.900 
barrels a day when they are running 
out of control.” 

For the first day the oil was more or 
less contained by booms strung between 
barges, and skimmer boats slurped up 
the slick, but storms broke up the clah- 
oraie network and by last weekend iheie 
were no booms left between the oil and 
the shore. However, the high wind, the 
waves and a good streak of luck were 
all helping the pollution fight. The pre- 
vailing March wind is south-southeast, 
which would have driven the oil slick 
straight into the oyster beds and the 
grassy shallows w here the brown shrimp 
thrive. Instead, north winds nudged the 
slick toward the open water. At a key 
time, a rip tide in Breton Sound kept the 
oil out of the Delta Wildlife Refuge, 
which shelters waterfowl, and though 
the oil did plaster much of Breton and 
Grand Gosier Islands, which ate the 
southernmost part of u federal wildlife 
sanctuary, the redheads and snow gccsc 
that winter thcic had alread> left to mi- 
grate north. 

By late last week fog was shrouding 
the area and neither the Coast Guard 
nor federal ollicials were able to survey 
the damage. Chevron appeared not to 
mind the obscurity. When the company 
told the Coast Guard that for “safety 
reasons" it wanted no boats or airplanes 
within two miles of the rig. the Coast 
Guard agreed- ntuch to the attnovance 
of fcdcial inspection agencies. The L .S. 
Geological Survey decided to fly -special 
planes into the New Orleans area that 
can measure and chan an oil slick 
through cloud cover by using ultraviolet 
equipment. Hearing about the spy 
planes. Jack Weric. Chevron's publicity 
man. said: "Arc you guys aware that 
you can blind every seagull with those 
ultraviolet rays?" 


If the good nonh wind keeps blow- 
ing. and if the remaining wild wells (No. 
6 is one of them) are capped soon. Lou- 
isiana may escape from Chevron's mis- 
fortune without sufferirtg a true catas- 
trophe. Then the question will be, “What 
has been learned?" The Senate Interior 
Committee has begun an investigation 
and is contemplating holding public and 
legislative hearings. The politics of the 
situation. Harlan Wood says, make it 
possible that the Federal Government 
will at last take some meaningful action 
against a violator of its oil-drilling reg- 
ulations- it is an election year and Pres- 
ident Nixon has made pollution a major 
issue. Wood even feels that it is un- 
fortunate that it is Chevron w hich is on 
the spot, for its parent company. Stan- 
dard Oil of California, has had a good 
reputation with the Department of the 
Interior. But the Ciovernment may now 
decide that rules without penalties are 
folly. 

In addition, an auction of 77.{KX) more 
acies of offshore oil lands in the Gulf 
has been postponed. (There were no oil 
wells irv the Gulf until 1948. Now ab^vut 
l.(X)0 new ones arc sunk each year. Sr> 
sixriety progresses.) But the l edcial Gov- 
ernment. which stands to make about 
three-quarters of a billion dollars, prob- 
ably w ill pul these new- leases on the auc- 
tion blivck within six months. Not even 
public anger nor S2.3 billion in lawsuits 
that resulted from the Santa Barbara 
blob moved the Ciovernment to restrain 
drilling and exploration in the Santa Bar- 
bara channel. The best way to solve 
the Santa Barbara problem, a presiden- 
tial panel declared, was simply to ex- 
haust the oil reservoir in the area. That 
will take 20 years. 

Indeed, the oil dollar seems to be some- 
thing neither federal nor state govern- 
ments cun do without, in Louisiana the 
stale's income from oil and gas oper- 
ations is S400 million annually — 40''; of 
the state budget. In Baton Rouge it is 
pr'litical suicide to berate oil interests, 
l-innsiatva Attorney General Jack Grcm- 
illii»n, when asked about the Chevron 
leak, said-il appeared to be “an act of 
God." .And the stale's lieutenant gov- 
ernor. C. C. AyctX’k, complained bit- 
terly of the F edcral Government's post- 
ponement of offshore oil leasing in the 
Ciulf. “h is a disaster." he declared. 

Which are the very words Secretary 
Hickcl had used after viewing the Chev- 
ron mess; “A disaster." end 
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• The arl of pitching baseballs, 
it turns out. is a little something 
Sophia Loren pickcil up from 
American troops stationed in 
Naples during World War II 
as she demonstrated when open- 
ing a sports festival near Rome 
recently. “I put one finger here.'* 
she said, "and another here, and 
look, a curve!" 

Philip Roth has been vacationing 
in Thailand, where he recently 
submitted to an interview with 
Harry Rolnick. a critic for The 
Bangkok Pom. Their conversa- 
tion spanned several evenings 
and a number of topics, includ- 
ing the reception of Portnoy's 
Complaint and some consequent 
complaints of Roth's own, 
among them the income tax and 
Norman Mailer who Roth char- 
acterired as being in "‘the Hem- 
ingway style- self-aggrandi/ing. 
self-publicizing. . . ." When at 
a Thai boxing match Rolnick 



suggested that Roth get up and 
take a bow. the author declined. , 
adding. "Now if I was Norman 
Mailer I'd be up in the ring af- 
ter the first bout, kicking away 
at the boxers in golf shoes." 

On one of the Senators' olTdays. 
Ted Williams hopped a Jet to 
North Carolina to film TV com- 
mercials for his Scars, Roebuck 
sporting goosls line. He spent 
the morning hunting dove and 
quail, but didn't bug a single 
bird. He had no shells in his 
shotguns. It was closed season. 

Jht Congressional Record has 
duly included the remarks of 
Congressman Morris I dull (O.. 
Ari/.l that preceded the first 
Congres-sional ba.sketbali game. 
"We have had the yearly base- 
ball games the scores of which 
I decline to discuss," Udall ob- 
served. “and occasionally we 
have hud unscheduled, im- 
promptu boxing matches in the 
corridors. But at long last we 
Democrats have discovered our 
thing." He went on to reveal 
some of the DcmvKralic strat- 
egy— the Agnew hook, for in- 
stance. which "involves intim- 
idating scowls and feigned 
throws at the press table, fol- 
lowed by a wild charge to the 
south end of the court shouting 
slogans, epithets and five-sylla- 
ble words. While the ball oc- 
casionally ends up in my mouth. 
65'; of the fans who have 
watched this maneuver approve 
of it . . . another key offensive 
play, in addition to the Reagan 
dunkshot, is (he llaynsworlh- 
Carswell shuffle. In this maneu- 
ver we keep sending in a series 
of second and third stringers, 
one after the other, until one of 
them scores. We arc also work- ' 
ing on the Goodell shift, in which * 
the entire team lines up on (he 
right side of the court. When 
the captain shouts the key word 
'Senate.' one player sprints to 
the far left and then heads in 



for an easy basket. . . ." All in 
all the speech was a rouser. but 
the Democrats lost the ganvc in 
overtime, 13- 12. 

♦ "If I missed, it was because I 
hit the arrow with my nose." ex- 
plained Astronaut Walt Cun- 
ningham Inst week, and he did 
miss, quite a lot. in the course 
of the I2lh Annual American in- 
dtK)r Archery Tournament held 
in Detroit. Cunningham and 
rookie Astronaut .l«c Engle were 
competing after just a month of 
practice. NASA Physka! Con- 
ditioning Director Joe Garino 
reportedly put them onto it — 
archery, he claims, strengthens 
the fingers, which tend to (ire 
in space. Despite being paired 
with professionals, Cunningham 
and l-ngle placed far back in 
the men's t>pcn team division, 
but they ranked well ahead in 
(he affections of the audience, 
and Garino must have rejoiced 
to see the exercise those feeble 
fingers got signing autographs. 

HhW Secretary Robert I'inch.an 
ex-paratrooper, recently had a 
go at parakiting, a sport that in- i 
solves being lofted by a para- | 
chute pulled by a speedboat. It 
took more time than it was sup- ; 


posed to for Pinch to go up. but 
less lime than it was supposed to 
for him to come down— a rope 
broke and the Secretary dropped 
150 feet into Acapulco Bay . "It 
I was great for my education." he 
I observed, "but not for my health 
and welfare." 

Cameron Mitchell, who plays 
Buck in TV's The High Chap- 
arral, designs and collects golf 
clubs for a hobby. He also plays 
a mean game of golf, as he 
proved to his partner, .limmy 
Demarct. earlier this month at 
I The Champions Golf Club in 
' Houston. "He told us he had 
' an 18 handicap." Dcmarcl said, 
"but he's much belter than 
that." One of Mitchell's oppo- 
nents. Jack Burke, was more im- 
! pressed with his putter— which 
is taped, loaded with weights and 
bent like a submachine gun— 
and offered to buy it. Noted 
Mitchell, "I must own 10,000 
clubs and a lot of (hem 1 made 
myself." Including the putter. 

' "It bent when I got furious one 
day and banged it on the floor," 
he said. 

"She has her own seasick tab- 
lets." said Queen Elizabeth's 
I physician, and it is presumed 
I that Her Majesty took them for 
the roughest crossing of New 
Zealand's Cook Strait she has 
ever made. Waves towering 
abcive the deck of the royal yacht 
Biliannia battered the first of- 
ficer. Lieutenant Commander 
D- J. Bird, who was trapped on 
the fo'c'slc. "I just hung on for 
dear life," he said when he final- 
ly made it to cover, bruised on 
the hands and about (he face. 
Not so fortunate were three sea- 
men aboard the Britannia's es- 
cort vessel, the H^uikato: they 
were swept overboard and one 
of them was lost. Arriving at 
last at Picton, N.2., Her Maj- 
esty. white-faced, disembarked 
and said, with some restraint. 
"I did not enjoy the experience." 
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THE INCREDIBLE AFTER-SHAVE THAT 
CONQUERED THE WORLD. 



You want to believe the history books? 

Or us. 

The books say Rome conquered the world with pitched 
battles and clashing swords. 

We say they did it with Bacchus. 

Bacchus, a remarkable after-shave that had the power 
to render men irresistible to women. 

Taking a tip from the legend of the Trojan horse, the 
Romans left huge bottles of Bacchus outside their enemies’ 
gates. At dawn the town’s defenders would drag the bottles 


inside their battlements and douse themselves with its con- 
tents. Within minutes, their womenfolk would pick up the 
scent. And soon, the city would be left undefended as the 
men found themselves with something better to do with their 
time than fight. At that moment, the Romans would march in 
and take over. And that, we insist, is how the Romans con- 
quered the world. 

If you don't believe us and if you doubt the authenticity of 
ancient frescoes reproduced above, splash a little Bacchus 
on yourself. Then go out and conquer your own empire. 



After-shave. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


In town, this ruffian 
becomes a lady*s man. 




*Jeep 
The 2-Car 
Car.# 


Tho Juepster Coniinaiido' Station 
Wagon's built for rough treatment. 

To go places most wagons wouldn't 
dare go. Over stubborn inclines . . . 
through thick underbrush. It's got 'Jeep' 
4-wheel drive to gel you to spots others 
only see on a map. Nights on the town, 
this wagon's something else. A smart- 
looking sports car. With bucket seats. 
And options like power brakes and 
steering. Automatic transmission. V-6. 
Rides smooth. Family car smooth. 

Visit your 'Jeep' dealer for a test drive. 
The 'Jeepster Commando'— a 2-Car Car. 
One in the world's first, finest and only 
complete 4-wheel drive family. 



MOTOR SPORTS / Robert F. Jones 


J usi as each type of motor racing gen- 
erates its own peculiar ambience — 
hip for sports cars, straight for stwks 
so. loo. dt>cs each racecourse bieed a 
particular mood, Take Sebring. for in- 
stance. It isa kind of high-ixrtanc Wood- 
stt>ck. where evei-yone from the pinkest 
matron to the greasiest mechanic endures 
discomfort; humidity, sunburn, clogged 
toilets, surly cops. Yet at the same lime, 
everyone is pulled together by the mu- 
sic of the splendid machines. Drivers 
hate its rough, pounding, inadcgualely 
marked 5.2-milc airport course. Specta- 
tors lind it diflicuh to follow the develop- 
ment of the race due to the vast, fealuie- 
less flatness of the course. But the fates 
love it as a fine place to play dirty me- 
chanical tricks on cars and drivers. 

Last week, as the faithful gathered 
for the annual running of the 12-hour 
race, a A"-f/<‘-Sebring air pervaded the 
festivities. It was the 20th anniversary 
of road racing at the old airport — where 
world-class Europcan-stylc cars and 
drivers were introduced in the postwar 
U.S.— and there were strong rumors that 
perhaps it might be the last Sebring ever. 
Or maybe the next to last. The founder 
and organizer. Alec Ulmann. has just 
sold off some SI96.400 worth of prop- 
erty on which he had planned to build 
a new Sebring course. 

As practice began on the old one, most 
of the crowd's attention focused on the 
Porsche 917s, which finished onc-two in 
the season opener at Daytona (SI. feb. 
9). and the challenging factory Ferrari 
512s. In an ciTori to quicken the red ma- 
chines. Ferrari had pared off 80 pounds 
of excess metal. The result; Mario An- 
dretti won the pole with a record clock- 
ing of 121.954 mph. The Porsche 917 
driven by Switzerland's Jo SifTert and 
England's Brian Redman was a scant 
7 lOmphbehind, Alsoimprcssiveamong 
the top 10 qualifiers were a brace of 
French Mairas driven by Dan Gurney 
and Henri Pcscarolo. and a trio of trim 
Alfa Romeos, out for their first Ameri- 
can run of the year. 

Much attention also was paid to mov- 
ie actor Steve McQueen, who was teamed 
with Peter Rev son in a three-liter Porsche 
908. McQueen had broken his left foot 
in six places during a motorcycle race 
at Elsinore. Calif, just a week before Se- 
bring, but he concocted a cut-down cast 
that permitted him to drive 40''i, of the 
race, and within seven seconds of Rev- 
son’s lap times. Dead<ool and totally 


A Sebring 


of feet and feats 


Leadfoot Mario Andretti hopped from a failing Ferrari into a live one 
and beat the Porsche of brokenfoot Steve McQueen by mere seconds 


professional, he and Revson made the 
best of a well-prepared but relatively slow 
machine -and in the end they almost 
won the race. 

Since the running. Lc Mans-stylc start 
so beloved at Sebring had been banned 
this year, the field of 68 got under way 
on a hot. muggy Saturday morning from 
a rolling grid. Right from the green Hag 
Andretti underscored the new’ F cirari 
flcetness. Only brielly during the early 
hours of the race were he and co-driver 
Arturo Merzario headed by a Porsche - 
and then only because a minor fucl-va- 
pori/alion problem forced the car into 
the pits. Bv the time the race was a 
third over, Ferrari 512s weic one-two- 
thvee. and bad luck was dogging the Por- 
sches. Vic Elford dove into the wrench- 
ing hairpin turn and tangled w ith a pokey 
Lancia, which was nonetheless mean 
enough to nip a wheel olT Elford's car. 
He prcKceded briefly on three wheels - 
lapping the guilty Lancia once more in 
the process - and retired. Next, the en- 
gine of quick Jo SilTeit began running 
hot. Time spent fixing that, plus sus- 
pension trouble, dropped the car back 
to noncontention. 

Then luck swung against Ecrrari. 
Pushing into the sunset. Jacki Ickx' 512 — 
which had been trading first place with 
Andretti during pit stops— blew a head 
gasket and dropped out. Third-running 
Nino Vaccarella's Ferrari blew a lircand 
bent its suspension, requiring a 24-min- 
utc pit stop. Thai left Andretti leading 
with what appeared to be the last of the 
Ferrari chances. A Porsche driven by 
Daytona winner Pedro Rodriguez and 
SifTert (who switched over from his ear 
to replace young Leo Kinnunen) was 
breathing down Mario's neck. 

On the 227ih lap. with little more than 
an hour to run. the gearbox of Mario's 
Ferrari cracked. Great flashes of Italian 
profanity lit the night. But Mario quick- 
ly shifted to the Ferrari of Vaccarclla 

RACER MeOUEEN rcsis CAM-ciicased ankle 
he had fraciurcd in a motorcycle crack-up. 


and Ignazio Giunti. which was now run- 
ning third behind the Rodriguez SifTert 
Porsche and the McQueen Revson car. 
Slowly, slowly Andretti eroded his ri- 
vals' edge and. with just a quarter ol an 
hour left, moved into second place. And 
then fate smiled Mario's way. 

On the 241st lap the Rodriguez 
Porsche had a wheel failure, and Mario 
Andretti was home but by the skin of 
his pearly teeth. His winning margin over 
McQueen and Revson: 23.8 seconds af- 
ter 1 2 hours of racing. The winner's dis- 
tance (1,289,6 miles) and speed (107.29 
niph) were records. 

If indeed this was the last Sebring. it 
was a fitting conclusion a freaky, 
tough, exciting race, won by a classic Fer- 
rari. However, ihcie will always be a 
l-c Mans, and you will hale yourselves, 
racing fans, if you miss the one approach- 
ing. in which Steve McQueen and the 
champion of the world. Jackie Stewart, 
w ill be paired in a Porsche 917. emo 
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BASEBALL / Roy Blount 


Out! Short to yellow to red 


With superior players, a quietly capable manager and a new color scheme, 
the Athletics this year hope to draw some spectators for a change 



NEW MANAGER John McNatnara knc^vnlany 
of his A*$ when he ran minor league farms. 


last »eek. as baseball reeled from 
^ the challenge of the Curt Flood suit, 
the Scattle-Milwaukcc debacle and the 
Denny McLain scandal. Charles O. Fin- 
ley came to the rescue. He proposed col- 
oring the bases red. yellow and blue. 

It wasn’t much, true, and it embraced 
only the bases on the home field of Fin- 
ley’s Oakland A’s. but it was something. 
1 1 even suggested to some t hat a first base- 
man in Oakland might now' be called a 
red dog. and that a pick-ofT play to sec- 
ond might be designated sweep yellow 
(though traditionalists questioned the 
propriety of coloring the hot corner a 
cool blue). Whether it would persuade 
people in Oakland to come out in wel- 
come numbers to watch the A’s play re- 
mained to be seen. 

Last year — even though they had gold, 
green and white uniforms, white shoes, 
green laces, Jtw DiMaggio. scoreboard 
cartoons, fireworks, a minstrel combo, 


a mule. Reggie Jackson, a fine modern 
stadium with plenty of safe parking 
and — more than incidentally - a talented 
young club that threatened to win the 
American l.caguc’s West Division cham- 
pionship. the A’s drew a disappointing 
778,2.12 fans, which docs not augur well 
for the team or for baseball. 

But — at least in comparison with Fin- 
ley— there has always been something 
drab, a less than legendary aura, about 
his A’s. (Finley discourages use of the 
name Athletics. "Athletics— what the 
hell dews that mean?” he complains. "I 
like a name that means something.” 
Asked what A’s means, he says, "It’s 
the shortest name in baseball.”) And 
long before the A's wandered out of 
the desert of the American League’s sec- 
ond division into Oakland, the Ciianis, 
perennial contenders, had turned the 
area’s fans into National League par- 
tisans. When a group of A’s visited the 
area that first winter of 1967-68, the play- 
ers were such blanks to the local folks 
that they repeatedly had to be reintro- 
duced. The A’s finished above .500 in 
1968. something they had never done in 
Kansas City, but nobody noticed. 

Last year, the partitioning of the ma- 
jor leagues into East and West divisions 
threw the maturing A’s into a pennant 
race, and when Jackson broke out in a 
rash ofcarly-season home runs, the team 
even had a superstar. But the A’s never 
had a sellout, and only five times dur- 
ing the year, aside from big giveaway pro- 
motion nights, did they draw as many 
as 20.0(X). Attendance dropped off dras- 
tically after Jackson’s home runs stopped 
and the team lost the lead for good to 
the Minnesota Twins. You can pick your 
explanation for the lack of interest. It 
may be that the San Francisco Bay Area 
will not support two teams. The Giants 
outdrew the A's last year, but the two 
clubs’ combined attendance was about 
what the Giants were attracting alone 


before the A’s arrived. It is chilly at 
night (a condition Finley is trying to al- 
leviate by giving away A’s warmup jack- 
ets to buyers of season tickets) and, too, 
Oakland is not exactly a mecca for tour- 
ists. A Giant oflicial says, "Oakland and 
San Francisco are like Brooklyn and 
Manhattan. You might go from Brook- 
lyn into Manhattan to sec a play, but 
who’s going to go from Manhattan into 
Brooklyn?” (No Giant official would 
ever admit that many once did — to see 
the Dodgers.) 

"When I was a youngster living in Al- 
abama.” says Finley, "we were always 
looking for someplace to go. J was bat 
boy for the Birmingham Barons when 
they played Houston in the Dixie Scries 
and Diitzy Dean pitched for Houston. 
In those days all the hell baseball had 
to do was open the dtwr. Now it has com- 
petition. Air conditioning. If you want 
to sleep under a quilt on the Fourth of 
July, you just turn up your air condi- 
tioning. TV. Fast automobiles and su- 
perhighways. 'Let’s go down and visit 
Aunt Fanny.’ we would say back then— 
50 miles to Tuscaloosa. Why. hell, it 
would take you a month to get there. 
Today 500 miles dcxrsn’t mean anything. 
Today we’ve got lakes and mountains 
and all that jazz. Now you’ve got to 
make the fan feel wanted and appre- 
ciated. > ou’vc got to put all the color 
you can into the game.” 

Hence, presumably, the tinted bases, 
"I got the idea from a 15-year-old boy 
named Bryan Barsamian.” Finley says. 
"All I can take credit for is that I had 
the good sense to see the merit of it. 
Bryan Barsamian shall be my guest on 
Opening Day.” The youth. Finley adds, 
had observed that the colored bases 
should enable outfielders, faced w ith the 
necessity of throwing to the right one, 
to tell them apart more readily. 

But that still leaves the question of 
how the fans are to tell the players apart. 
For two years now the .A’s have been rec- 
ognized as "a fine young team.” Un- 
fortunately. it is fine old players — play- 
ers with reps and charisma — who draw 
followings. Only if you like baseball for 
its own sweet sake do you appreciate 
Sal Bando at blue base, or Dick Green 
at yellow, or the way Rick Monday hits. 
You would pass up a chance to spend 
the Fourth in a quill any day to watch 
Campy Campancris steal one of his 60- 
odd bases a year. But none of the A’s 
mainstays has been around long enough 
fonunufd 
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to become a culture hero, not even Jack- 
son. who clainKd. during his long hold- 
out this spring, that he was making more 
money in land development around 
Phi>cnix than he makes in baseball. 

Finley's most notable effort to add cer- 
tifiable baseball luster to the club was 
his signing of Joe DiMaggio in 196X as 
vice-president and coach. There are those 
who believe that DiMaggio. regarded 
as the game's epitome of proud reserve, 
lent a crucial dignity to the A's gaudy 
uniforms. There are others who feel that 
of all the possible answers to the ques- 
tion. “Where have you gone, Joe Di- 
Maggio?'' one of the least heartening is, 
“To the Oakland dugout. wearing gold 
pants and while shoes." DiMaggio 
helped coach the team this spring but 
may stay home in San Francisco during 
the season. “If the kids have hitting prob- 
lems." he says, “they know they can 
find me right across the bridge." 

This winter Finley signed on broad- 
caster Harry Caray. who had been 
dropped by the Cardinals. Caray says 
Finley offered him “great money" (re- 
portedly $90,000) and freedom to de- 
velop other jobs. One of the first Jobs 
Harry developed was a sports show in 
St. Louis (where he continues to make 
his home), to be broadcast at the same 
time as the Cardinal announcer's show 
Still. Caray's penetrating “Going, going, 
gone" enthusiasm at the mike might 
hypo interest in the A's this year. 

Meanwhile, back down on the mul- 
tihued field of play, new Manager 
John McNamara, who never pciformed 
in the majors, is soft-spoken and face- 
less, too, except for an impressive Hawk 
Harrelson nose. But McNamara may 
be the best thing to come along for Oak- 
land since Reggie, He managed many 
of the A's in the minors, and they ob- 
viously get along with him much bet- 
ter than they did with the hard-bitten 
Hank Bauer last year. McNamara is 
quiet. He diKsn't discuss his working 
relationship with Finley; and as for 
the mullihucd bases, he says, diplo- 
matically. "As long as we occupy 'em, 
I don't care what color they arc." 

Occupy 'em they can — that part of 
the A's operation is sound. If someone 
will also occupy the stands, and if the 
outfielders can remember which base is 
which on the road, after getting used to 
color coding - someday we may all be 
singing. "Where have you gone. Bryan 
Barsamian?" cno 
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Property taxes are up 30% since 1963. 

What! 
still doiiY 
own any 

mutual funds? 


Th«s« attractively priced MURRAY RIDING MOWERS, the 32” 8 h.p. electric start 
Model (approx. 9559) and the 25” 6 h.p. Model (approx. 9299), and a full line of 
MURRAY WALKING MOWERS are available et leading etorea throughout the country. 
THE MURRAY OHIO MFG. CO. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37204 





BOATING / Hugh D. WhaU 


When the wind comes up, the doctor is absent 


One of the world's worst cases of sailing fever has made Stuart Walker, M.D. a smalUboat skipper of wide 
renown. Walker is a man of such tenacity that he has been known to keep racing even when dismasted 


O bserve ihe gray-haircd man in the 
picture below. His name is Stuart 
Walker and he is sailing a cockleshell 
in a snowstorm. He is sailing on the 
Severn River near Annapolis. The water 
is very cold. The wind is very cold. Stu- 
art Walker is very cold. Me has his feet 
hooked under a toe strap so that he 
can sit outside the boat. The boat is wet. 
Stuart Walker's scat is wet. His stom- 
ach muscles hurt. His face is freezing. His 
lingers are stiff. Stuart Walker is very 
happy. The crewmen arc not happy. 
They would like to go ashore and have 
a nice warm jolt of rum. The skipper 
will not let them go ashore. Me will 
sail until he has extracted ail the day 


can give in wind and wave, for he is the 
dilly-dow n-daffiest small-boat skipper 
in all the world. 

Although in middle age and not much 
bigger than a bollard. Walker is also 
one of the world's best sailors, Many 
sailing people find this surprising, since 
Walker has more theories about sail- 
ing than a belfry has bats, and at 
times appears to be applying all of 
them simultaneously. As one da/zled 
rival has remarked. "I've heard him 
say things like the weather pattern over 
Baltimore today should interact with 
the pattern over Annapolis and. with an 
incoming tide and the birds on Green- 
bury Point singing one note off-key. 


the wind should favor the other shore." 

Then there is this thing Walker has 
about gadgets. He is the Hammacher- 
Schlemmer of the seven seas. Gadgets 
sprout from his boats like toadstools 
from a soggy lawn. "I have seen him 
put live new gadgets on a boat." says a 
friend, "win a race and then go crazy try- 
ing to figure out which one did it." 

Walker is an M.D. who teaches pe- 
diatrics at the University of Maryland 
and IS head of the department of pe- 
diatrics at Mercy Hospital in Baltimore, 
but he has long since given up private 
practice in order to have more time for 
sailing, thinking about sailing, writing 
hooks and articles about sailing, lectur- 
ing on the subject of sailing and prop- 
agandizing heathen landlubbers on its 
myriad virtues. Occasionally he has time 
to ponder his own personality, and this 
has led him down curious byways. "I 
sec myself as C harlie Brown pitching a 
baseball game in pouring rain." he says. 
"The field is flooded and nearly every- 
one has gone home except Charlie, who 
is up to his knees in water. Lucy says. 
‘He's an idiot, but you've got to admire 
him for it.' ” 

Men who have crewed for Walker 
would perhaps be reminded of Captain 
Bligh more poignantly than Charlie 
Brown, but there is truth in the up-to-his- 
knees-in-watcr image all right. Let's face 
it: when a winter northwester blows in, 
only mad gobs go sailing for fun on the 
Severn, Walker docs it all the time. It 
was my dubious pleasure to be in his 
crew in a Soling skx>p not long ago. As 
we gathered on the dock of the An- 
napolis Yacht Club. Walker was hat- 
Icss. He wore a blue track suit with red. 
white and blue “U.S.A." lettering — a 
souvenir of Mexico's Olympics, in which 

eonunutii 


HIKING OUT ON A SOLING SLOOP. WALKER ENJOYS A TYPICALLY ACROBATIC R>OE 
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If it happened in basketball, the Converse Yearbook covers it. It's been carrying the facts on the basketball 
scene since 1922. You see stones here that no other magazines carry. It's an authoritative book, just what 
you’d expect from Converse. After all there's a Converse Room at the Basketball Hall of Fame. Converse 
has been totally involved with basketball ever since it was invented. Today, over 90% of all players wear 
Converse basketball shoes. It’s only natural that the people who know basketball so well would print the 
most respected yearbook on the subject. The best basketball shoes, 
the best basketball yearbook. A natural pair. Converse Yearbook available 
at newsstands S1.00 per copy. Malden. Mass. 02146 


★converse 


When you're out to beat me world 


The record book 






Max, give me 
6 reasons why 

Natio“ ‘ 


so poi_ 


IS 

ar. 


CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, 
OLDSMOBILE, BUICK, CADILLAC 
AND YOU. 


We make the customer No. 1. 


Max, our computer, knows a sure thing when he sees it. When he 
found out over 50% of Americans prefer CM cars, he made sure we 
had a bunch. And he knows where every one is, every minute. That’s 
why Max doesn’t just make reservations, he guarantees them. 

Whether you want a GM or other fine car. Just call us toll-free from 
anywhere at 800-328-4567. We’ll ask Max if a car will be ready for 
you. When he says yes, he isn’t guessing. 

Besides having Max around to keep labs on our cars at 2400 world- 
wide locations,* National gives S&H 
Green Stamps in the U.S. So why 
not put your money on Max? 

It's a sure thing because 
only Max can guarantee 
car reservations, and only 
National Car Rental has 
Max. Let Max do it. 




BOATINC ronlinufd 


he served as navigator and tactician 
aboard the 5.5-mctcr yacht Cutiviiza. 

“A chicken, look,” someone shouted 
derisively as a battered sloop, wearing 
only a scrap of mainsail in deference to 
the gale, came into view. Walker's re- 
sponse was to loss two more sail bags 
aboard the Soling. They were not con- 
ventional sail bags. They were ''turtles,” 
which contain spinnakers, sails meant 
for balmy days and silken bree/cs. One 
could picture the mast catapulting over- 
board, the decks awash, the boat foun- 
dering. then a swim in 40° water. 

Anyway, up went the jib and main, 
and the Soling leaped away from the 
di>ck. She flew through water smoothed 
by the Naval Academy's great gray lec. 
then from the outer rim of sheltered 
water into the angry Severn, where white- 
caps curled and foamed. Asa hitler spray 
flayed our faces Walker steered and 
smiled and smiled and smiled. 

Walker relinquished the helm momen- 
tarily to set up the spinnaker. It tilled 
with a crack and almost instantly 
launched the sloop on a run that chis- 
eled destroyer-sized waves at her bow 
and required Walker to steer magnif- 
icently against the boat's inclination to 
broach. (Afterward, a shorebound spec- 
tator said the sight of Walker surfing 
down the Severn was one of the wildest 
damned things he had ever witnessed.) 

■'Well," said Walker, when finally he 
sfccred for shore, *'I guess we stayed 
on that last lack too long. My face is fro- 
zen. But that was fun. wasn't it?" 

It should not surprise you that Walk- 
er, who sailed Q-boats and Stars on Long 
island Sound in the ’30s while earning 
his M.D., volunteered for the paratroops 
during World War If. He helped oc- 
cupy Japan and finished out his mil- 
itary career as a divisional surgeon at 
Fort Bliss, Texas. 

Soon Walker discovered Chesapeake 
Bay. started doctoring as a civilian and 
bought his first International Fourteen 
dinghy. Sea Duty, thereby beginning a 
long and passionate affair w ith that class 
of boat. In its small way the Fourteen 
is us sophisticated in hull and compli- 
cated in gear as an America’s Cup 12- 
meier. Considerable latitude is given to 
designers. Some f'ourtecns arc fat, some 
are thin. Some centerboards move back 
and forth and from side to side as well 
as up and down. Sails can change shape 


like magic at the tug of a cord. Yet dif- 
ferent as one Fourteen may be from an- 
other, as a class they arc unmistakable. 
''Without question.” says Walker, "the 
Fourteen is the greatest centerboard boat 
in the world." 

Walker's first crew in Sea Duty was 
his wife, I-'rances. "She was a great 
crew,” he says, "but she was too in- 
cisive. She'd say, 'TlKre’s a wind shift 
over there,’ but the wind shift never 
seemed to materialize. 1 got her out of 
the boat quick." Today Frances crews 
the Walker household. 

The America’s Cup of dinghy racing is 
Britain's Prince of Wales Trophy, but 
with national roles reversed. Until Walk- 
er won it in 1964 the host's gripon the tro- 
phy had been as light as ours on that 
old mug in the New York Yacht Club. 

Preliminary races during Prince of 
Wales week did not go well for Walker. 
In the last of these he fouled out almost 
before the race had begun. "Any other 
sailor," says Bruce Lee, an editor friend 
of Walker's, "would have gone ashore 
to bell a few.” What Walker did was 
climb a cliff overlooking the racecourse 
at Lowestoft to study every yard of wa- 
ter, Then he visited the docks and pubs 
and grilled fishcrfolk forltKal lore. Final- 
ly. he put all his findings on a chart. 

This remarkable document provided 
for every contingency except the sanity 
of Walker's crew, (ieorge (Siovy) 
Brown, who not only had to cope with 
the usual array of gadgets but also was 
expected to play them like a concert pi- 
anist. Stripped to its essentials. Walker's 
master plan told him to hug the shore 
rather than follow the local practice, 
which was to look for the strongest w inds 
farther out. Needless to say, the fleet 
headed out. Walker headed in and Walk- 
er won the race. 

NS’hen he gels philo.sophical about rac- 
ing. Walker writes things like, "There 
are many who, in sailing, are reminded 
of symbolic conflicts with 'father' or 
'brother' and who. in an impasse be- 
tween stimulated desire to defeat him 
and a guilty concern that they might, 
alternate between pressing on to victo- 
ry and deliberate sclf-dcslruciion." 

Walker himself seems to have very lit- 
tle fear of winning, although one can- 
not be absolutely sure. There was this 
race for f'ourtecns in blustery winds on 
the Chesapeake in which Walker was 


so conspicuously the leader that he could 
have sculled the last downwind leg to 
the tinish line. On rounding the buoy, 
however. Walker chose the opposite of 
a safety-first approach and hoisted his 
spinnaker. This was like driving a car 
with bald tires on glare ice. As Walker 
flew toward the line it occurred to him 
that he might have some diflicully get- 
ting the blasted kite down without cap- 
sizing. Over the line he went under full 
sail and on toward Baltimore until the 
wind subsided enough to tame the kite. 

There is a stubborn streak in Walker, 
which he makes no attempt to conceal. 
"It is almost impossible to gel him to 
give up. even w hen his boat is half gone," 
says St- John Martin, a Marylander who 
crewed for Walker before becoming a 
skipper himself. "In one race I sailed 
against him with the w ind gusting to 40 
knots. My boat capsized in a particularly 
vicious puff (hut simultaneously dismast- 
ed Walker," Dismasting is normally a 
pretty good excuse for quitting a race, 
but Walker had a bit of a stump left, 
on which he managed to hang a rag of 
sail. He limped around (he course and 
finished the race. As a result he placed 
second in that scries rather than third. 
"Of course," says Martin, "it was worth 
it to Walker.” 

Under Walker’s guidance the Severn 
Sailing Association at Annapolis, once 
an outfit of no particular influence, has 
become the foremost small-boat sailing 
club in the U.S. "They asked me to 
save the association," Walker says "iih 
characteristic modesty, "so I saved it.” 
Walker raised money, scouted a new site 
and goaded club members through weeks 
of do-it-yourself building to provide a 
clubhouse and other facilities. 

Dr. and Mrs. Walker and their two 
daughters live not far away in a com- 
fortable place overlooking Luce Creek. 
One room contains Walker’s trophies, 
including an especially graceful one 
called the Severn Trophy. Walker e.x- 
ecuicd it himself in stainless steel as a 
hobbyist and won it as a sailor. 

By the way, if you should sec a small, 
gray-haired man giving every evidence 
of trying to sail a small boat on (he 
lawn of a comfortable house overlooking 
Luce Creek at Annapolis, do not call 
the nearest funny farm. That is just good 
old Stuart Walker tuning up one of his 
craft. KNo 


Hap i nes 
Afloat 
on the Sea 
of Cortez 

Olu there u ere a few sleepless hours from 
the bawling sea lions and sereaming gulls, 
and the plumbing was awry, but there were 
plenty of big fish and only one tarantula 
by JONATHAN RHOADES 

N 

X ^ow get this straight once and for all," Vi said 
through tightly clenched teeth. “I'm not going to any 
place that has tarantulas and spiders and scorpions, and 
that's linal." 

Perhaps 1 should explain. You see. my wife and I like 
to take an occasional impulsive vacation. Just Jump in the 
car and head out, usually toward someplace where she 
can catch sunlight and I can catch lish and we cun both 
relax. This time we were 500 miles south of the border; 
wc had been on the road for four days, the car's air con- 
ditioner had broken down, and we were no closer to a sat- 
isfactory vacation spot than when we started. We had 
checked out a luxury spa near Guayntas. but I had vetoed 
the place as too gaudy and un-Mexican. Vi agreed, and 
we had continued southward. 

Lunching at the Santa Anita Hotel in Los Mochis. I 
had been browsing through various publications that might 
offer a solution to the problem when my eye was taken by 
this passage in Norman Ford's Fahuhu.s Mexico'. 

Topolobampo. Sin. A friendly, unspoiled fishing vil- 
lage on a bay 12 miles from Los Mochis. Fishing and skin- 
diving are excellent — a splendid escapist retreat. Best hotel 
buys; Yacht .Motel. Spotless rooms, good food. 

"Sweetie!" I said. “Look at this. It's perfect. And it's 
12 miles away!" 


I handed her the Kntk. and of course right away she 
wanted to know what "Sin" meant. “It means Sinaloa." 

I explained. “That's the stale we're in." 

"Well, if it's only 12 miles from here." my wife said, 
“they should know all about it in this hotel." 

“Good thinking." I said, and in between the cunituone% 
and eiisaltnUi I stepped into the lobby and up to a counter 
where an obliging .saleslady quickly sold me a dusty book 
called Soiiihwesiein itopiu by Thomas A, Robertson. 
"Thees weel tell you ail about Topolobampo." the kindly 
lady said. 

That is where the trouble started. The book had nothing 
but praise for Topolobampo. but it included a letter from an 
early visitorw ho w role; “ . . . The scorpions, w hen they sting, 
which is rare, arc harmless and hardly painful: the tarantula 
has not yet bitten; the spider, such as bites in the States, has 
bitten, but the same right arm that received the bite is able to 
w rite these statements. . . ." When Vi saw that passage. To- 
polobampo was out. 

“Look." I said, “this letter was written in 1887. They 
don't have scorpions and tarantulas down here anymore. 
They put a bttunly on them, eliminated them completely." 

“You're a liar," Vi explained. “Vou'd go into a pit of 
scorpions if there were any fish there." 

My next argument was a stroke of genius. “Look at 
that name." I said. “Topolohuntpo. That has to be a care- 
free, happy place, just what we're looking for. Why. you 
could play it on a drum! To-po-lo-BAM-po!" 

"tverybody in the restaurant is looking at you." she 
said. “Let's get out of here." 

The pockmarked road to Topolobampo led across re- 
claimed .salt Hats and marshes, sttmc of them dotted with 
cemeteries and ghost villages, the whole area being con- 
vened into farmlands. We passed a penitentiary with big 
political slogans painted on its sides: it HbvtRRiA; akribx 
V At>tt.ASit . I had heard of Feheverria. full name l.uis Kche- 
verria Alvare/. destined to be the next president of .Mex- 
ico. but I had no idea who Arriba and Adclanic were. 
“Probably Echeverria's running mates." I told \ i. whose 
Spanish is as good as mine. As we came into sight of To- 
polobampo, we saw Echeverria's name cut into the side of 
a mountain. 

The town itself was distributed loosely on a couple of 
hills that overlooked one of the world's spectacular bays. 
Imagine yourself standing aiopTelegraph Hill in San Fran- 
cisco or Missicn Hill in San Diego but with only a few hun- 
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dred dwellings around you and all die 
resJ unsptiilcd. No bridges, no shipping, 
hardly any vehicles, just some easy-strid- 
ing people and a few low mountains 
and miles and miles of aquamarine har- 
bor. I turned to Vi. “Did you ever see 
anything like this?" I said. She told me 
not to bother her. she was studying the 
terrain for tarantulas. One dusty, chok- 
ing mile out of town we came upon an 
authentic wonder of the vacationing 
world. Forty feet up from the edge of 
the bay. huddled among the cactus of 
the steep hillside, was what appeared to 
be a large yacht or. at any rate, a small 
ferryboat. The naive might have thought 
that the vessel had been tossed there by 
a chiifHisco. the western Me.xican term 
for a minor hurricane, but we were too 
sophisticated to be taken in. Instantly 
we knew that we were looking at a de- 
sign masterpiece— a hotel disguised as 
ayachil How manywandcrers had sailed 
through this stime bay and spotted this 
seagoing vessel up on the hillside and 
sworn off drinking forever? 

We entered through a sliding door 
that led into a combination dining room 
and hotel desk — approximately amid- 
ships — and were greeted in Spanish by 
a desk clerk. My wife and 1 had already 
agreed to speak Spanish whenever wc 
could — this being touted by travel agents 
as the quickest way to a Mexican's 
heart — and after a perusal of the dic- 
tionary 1 whispered. " Tivne un liahiuu ioit 
para dos?" 

The Mexican looked blank, and I fell 
a wave of panic. Then he emitted a loud 
laugh and said. "Do not worry, senor. 
I speak hexcelicnl hcnglish.” 

“Oh. line." I said, almost embracing 
him in my pleasure at being let off the 
hook of my own ignorance. "Do you 
have a room for two?" 

“Certainly, senor," he said. “For how 
long?" 

“Is the fishing good?" I said. 

"HexcclIcnl." 

“Do you have hot and cold running 
water?" 

"We have hot and cold running wa- 
ter. hair conditioning, wc serve three 
meals a day. our rate is S24 L'.S. per 
day I'ler couple American plan, there is 


a bar. and there are fishing boats at our 
dixrk." 

“F^hones?" 

“Excuse me. there is no phones." 

“\Sc will take one room indelinitclv 
1 said. My wife lugged at mv elbow. 
FIcr lips framed the word, “Wait." 

“Wait?" I said aloud. “Are you kid- 
ding? This is ii!" 

That is how wc became inmates of 
the Yacht Hotel. 1 say “inir.utcs" be- 
cause 1 have seen more lavish living quar- 
ters in maxiimim-sccuiity prisruis. "The 
hair conditioner in our room was old 
and rusty and sounded like a 15-52 with 
engine trouble. For all its noise, it did 
hardly any useful work. The water came 
out of (he showerhead in a thin stream, 
and at no liirc did it ever run hotter 
than tepid. The cold waicr was potable, 
but it lasted like a comhinaiion of pea- 
nut oil and chemicals. The li.vlurcs were 
scarred and rusty, and the bathroom 
floor was slippery from a leaky pipe. 
But on the other hand the luncheon was 
humdrum, and a sign was chalked over 
the front desk: oil- to issiincnsr 

VVAIIR SUIM’LV W[- will. SOI HI AKI.I; 
TO HAVfc VVAUR IN OOR SVVIMMISCi 

p<K)L LN7II. i.AiTR N01KI. Seeking re- 
lief for the eves, we strolled about the 
grounds. Another leaky water pipe had 
turned a small plot of grass into a hog 
wallow; behind the hotel a long trail of 
rusty tin cans and broken bottles led 
down to the aquamarine bay. and if you 
took more than 10 steps in any direc- 
tion you were picking cactus out of vour 
legs for the rest of the day. "Well. Mr. 
Temple Fielding," my wife said, “you’ve 
done it again." 

“Done what?" 1 said, "f'm pciTeclIy 
satisfied. Look out there.” My gesiurc 
took in the broad expanse of the bay, 
about 20 miles long and six or eight 
miles wide. A pod of porpoises gam- 
boled in the channel, and closer to shore 
schools of small fish broke from the wa- 
ter in silvery sheets. As wc sicppcvt into 
the corridor that led to the bar. we passed 
a picture of a man holding a .IJi-pound 
bonclish. enughi in nearby waters. The 
old world record had been almost ex- 
actly half that si7c. There was another 
picture ot some fishermen holding snook 


that looked to be about ?0 pounds each, 
and a striped marlin hung from the wall. 
Over the bar was a monstrous rooster- 
fish. one of the more glamorous jacks, 
and when I commented on the appar- 
ent profusion of big fish in the vicinity 
the barman pointed out that some mon- 
strous vcllowtail — another glamorous 
jack — had also been caught off Topo- 
lobampo. “What more could a person 
ask?" 1 said to \ i over the only warm fro- 
7cn daiquiris wc had ever tasted. 

■A\ell. let's sec.” she said. "Hot wa- 
ter. decent drinking water, a bathroom 
that doesn't leak. . . ." 

In a few minutes a squat, curly-haired 
young man sat down to join us for a 
drink. He introduecd himself as the ho- 
tel manager. Cuauhtemoc (Temo) 
\a/quez. the son of schoolteaeheis. 
"How do you like our little cstabhsh- 
menl?" he said. 

"Ue love it." I said, giving my wife 
the old elbow. "We came here to get 
away fioni the noise and the bustle of 
the United States, and that’s one of the 
nicest things about vour hotel. There 
are no Americans here." 

"Oh. jcs." he said. 'They’re here, but 
they're all out fishing. You'll see them 
at dinner tonight." 

"Well. I’m sure they’re nice quiet 
Americans if they've picked out this 
place." I said. "Anyway. I’ve never met 
a fisherman 1 didn’t like." 

"1 have." Vi said. 

"By the way." I broke in quickly, “f 
sec everybody's excited about the elec- 
tions. I’ve heard that hcheverria'sa good 
man. but how about Arriba and Adc- 
lante?" 

"W ho?" Temo asked. 

"Arriba and Adclanic." 1 said. "The 
two running with Feheverria." 

"Atrihu y udeUinw." Temo said. "That 
means upward and onward." 

"Oh." f said. 

"He's a great kidder," my wife said, 
pointing to me. 

"Jes." Temo said. "He certainly is. 
Weil, he will get along very well with 
the other Americans here." 

That night, forewarned but not fore- 
armed with earplugs, wc entered the tiny 
restaurant to a dm that bviunecd about 
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from wall to wait like a bingo party in 
Jersey City. There were three tables of 
Americans and each group seemed to 
be trying to outdo the other in sheer ca- 
cophony, Unfortunately, all were well 
acquainted, and each remark was being 
made loud enough to be heard by ev- 
eryone in the restaurant and all the ships 
at sea. Vi and I huddled at a corner 
table, speaking in broad Scandinavian 
accents and keeping our heads close to- 
gether as though we were honeymooning 
or engaging in some other private pur- 
suit. Alas, our act did not work. Over 
the din we heard footsteps and then a 
loud “Hi!” that sounded as though it 
had been made by two blackboards be- 
ing rubbed together. We looked up to see 
a woman of about 60, her face cracked 
into a broad, plastic smile, standing 
alongside our table. “How're you two 
kids tonight?” Without waiting for an 
answer, she screeched on: “Some of the 


kids at our table were wondering if you’d 
like to join us?" I looked across the 
room. The “kids” at her table were all 
members of the swinging surgical-stock- 
ing set. out to have a good time even if 
it killed them, and I would as soon have 
joined a group of pterodactyls. My 
nerves were already shot just from lis- 
tening to them across the room. “Thank 
you very much,” I said, rising to a half- 
standing position, “but my wife and 1 
are kind of tired and we thought we'd 
just have a quiet dinner.” 

Instantly the plastic smile disappeared 
from the woman’s face. She fixed me 
with a pair of steel-blue eyes that might 
have been transplanted from a timber 
wolf. “Well!” she said huffily, "then I'm 
sorry I stopped to visit with you." She 
pronounced it “viz’t.” 

We spent the next few days in the 
warm glow of these fellow North Amer- 
icans. At each mealtime they would take 


up their position at one end of the din- 
ing room and begin broadcasting their 
dirty jokes and droll stories, and we 
would position ourselves as far as pos- 
sible from them. In the intervals I fished 
desultorily in the bay, catching a mess 
of gold-on-silver Spanish mackerel, but 
despite this balm both of us found our 
Stateside tensions unrelieved. “It’s these 
darned people.” Vi said. “They’re ex- 
actly what we came here to get away 
from and we’re surrounded by them.” 

“O.K., then.” I said. “I’ve got 'an 
idea.” The night before I had been leaf- 
ing through a fascinating book, The Sea 
of Cortez by Ray Cannon, and 1 had 
come across this titillating passage: 

“Even to this day, natives around the 
Sea of Cortez are afraid to approach 
some of the way-out places. Tales hand- 
ed down from the logs, records and leg- 
ends of seafarers told of mountainous 
walls of water gushing through the chan- 
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ncis. man-eating sharks and sea serpents, 
cannibal Indians, wars among the fish- 
es, fowls, and sea monsters, water that 
turns to blood, magic islands that dis- 
appeared and re-appeared within an 
hour’s time, and fearsome and bewitched 
places where wails of anguish were heard 
as demons charged down island slopes 
in the night. Astonishing as it may seem, 
all of these strange phenomena arc ba- 
sically true and have logical explana- 
tions." 

Cannon's b«^ok was also full of sto- 
ries about the fishing in this same Sea 
of Cortez, lying just outside Topi^lobam- 
po Bay. and gradually I had evolved a 
plan for enjoying the mysteries of the 
sea. catching some fish and bidding fare- 
well to our boisterous countrymen. "We 
will rent the hotel’s biggest boat." I said 
to Vi, "and we’ll go around from Is- 
land to island and fish and see the sights 
and all." 

"That certainly sounds like fun, Mr. 
Rothschild." Vi said. 

"No, no!” I said. "It's cheap. This 
isn’t the United States.” 

Wc called in Temo for a consultation. 
Yes. he said, the hotel had a 52-foot 
yacht. We could have it for 10 days for 
S 1 ,000 U.S., complete with all provisions 
and a crew of three. Yes, he said, there 
were fascinating sights to see in the sur- 
rounding waters. There was the old man 
who lived on the island of San Jose, 
across the gulf, and who had three 
wives and 40 sons, caught shark for a 
living and sold it to city markets as tni- 
calao, or dried cod. If we just brought 
the old man some tequila for a tongue- 
loosener. he would entertain us for 
hours with his memories. And from 
San Jose wc could pass on to the Is- 
land of the Sharks, and the Island of 
the Sea Lions, and the Island of the Can- 
nibals, and all the other fascinating is- 
lands. Temo said that wc were very 
lucky people to be able to cruise 
around the Sea of Cortez in the ho- 
tel’s luxurious 52-foot yacht. 

"Let’s take a look at the boat first,” 
Vi said. 

"Why?” 1 said. "You’ve seen one 52- 
footcr, you've seen ’em all.” 

"I haven’t seen one," my wife said. 
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We walked down to the wharf for an 
inspection visit. The boat appeared to 
be named the AL EC O. but a closer in- 
spection revealed that two of the letters 
had fallen off and the old name had 
been ALLEGRO. Right there I should 
have reali7ed something; if a boat's 
nameplate is in bad shape, the rest of 
the boat is bound to be worse. But there 
arc people who are qualified to study 52- 
foot yachts and pteople who are not. I 
am not. I strolled through the elderly 
craft, approving all that I saw. espe- 
cially the wooden fishing chairs in the 
stern and the six or eight battered rods 
that hung in the aft cabin. 1 peeked into 
the head and saw a sink with fauces 
for hot and cold water, and a small-but- 
honest toilet. Who could ask for more? 
‘■We*ll take it.*' I said. 

■'We'll talk to Temo some more.*' my 
wife said. 

Temo assured us we were lucky to 
get such a bargain trip for only SI.OOO. 

He admitted that the AL EG O was 
about to have its 44th birthday, but that 
only proved how seaworthy she was. He 
told us to think of all the other vessels 


made since 1926 that were now rusting 
at the botiont of the sea. including sivme 
big ones like the Andrea Daria. The AL 
EG O. with its twin diesels, ciuiscd at 
12 to 15 knots, and the c/iiiha.uo did 
not exist that would sink her. ••O.K..” 
1 said, "we’ll leave tomorrow. We'll take 
her for 10 days, and we’ll need 10 bot- 
tles of tequila for barter with the na- 
tives. 10 bottles of wine for our evening 
meals, and a bottle of Scotch and a bot- 
tle of Kahlua.” 

Mexico being Mexico, we left two days 
later. We had forgotten that we had told 
Temo to lay in the alcohol supply, and 
when we hauled our freshly purchased 
22 bottles aboard, we found another 22 
bottles already there, The captain of the 
AL EG O. a shnpdrico 32-year-old vil- 
lager named Carlos Urena Olivarria. and 
a crewman. Carlos' truck driver brother. 
Raul. 3K. ga7ed at us querulously as we 
loaded the second consignment of liquor 
aboard, but they refrained from com- 
ment. We hauled away from the wharf 
just after noon on a bright and clear 
day, and I confess it gave me great sat- 
isfaction to stand on the al'terdeck and 


Lank, if wii dait'r want 
to itiiike this croysing, .fqneeze nty tniiul. 


watch those noisy gnnf'os gawk at us 
from the dining room. Temo waved a 
farewell from the balcony of the hotel, 
but I did not respond for fear that the 
obnoxious guests would think that I w as 
waving at them. "A middle-aged man!" 
my w ife humphed as she w aved her hand- 
kerchief. ' How long are you expecting 
your childhood to last?" 

I said that another M or 12 years 
would about do it. 

Our route took us directly past the 
town docks of Topolobnmpo, and I was 
surprised to see Capitan Carlos steer us 
over to the main dock and begin a se- 
ries of backings and fillings that indi- 
cated he was waiting for something. The 
townspeople clustered alongside and 
gawked at us. and for the first time I rc- 
ali7ed that we were an event. Two 55- 
gallon drums of fuel were lashed to our 
deck, and we towed a 16-foot skiff, and 
every where one looked there were man- 
goes and papayas and bottles of liquor 
and case aftei case of soft drinks. "What 
are wc waiting for?" I asked Carlos, 
but a failure of communication overcame 
us both. After another half an hour a 
tiny, very dark Mexican came running 
full tilt down the main street. Hipped a 
tall package to crewman Raul and 
jumped aboard. He proved to be a third 
Ureha brother, .Vlanuel. 20, and the 
package that delayed us turned out to 
contain about l(X) tortillas, steaming hot. 
I was reminded of the old joke about 
the (:l Al airliner that doubled back to 
New York for the pickles, but luckily 
the language barrier prevented me fiom 
telling it to anyone except my wife, who 
said that 1 was a bigot. 

At last we were off. Our first stop 
v^as scheduled to be an iskne, or island, 
called 1:1 Farallon. 15 miles offshore. 
Temo had told us that harallon was the 
third largest solid-rock island in the 
world, and that wc should spend at least 
one nighi in its Ice. But as we rocked 
and trembled in the din set up by the 
two ancient Gray Marine Diesels, we 
barely appeared to be making headway, 
and I wondered if we would reach Far- 
alion before dark. I communicated niy 
apprehension to Carlos, w ho pointed out 
that the .AL EG O's hull had not been 
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scraped in a tong lime, and she was 
being slowed by the barnacles that clung 
lo her bottom. Without the barnacles, 
he explained, she would do a steady nine 
or 10 knots. I wanted to ask what had 
happened to the 12 to 15 knots that 
Temo had promised me. but I kness I 
was hopeless to express such a complex 
thiiughl in Spanish. "Mi ctixa, in m.ui." 

I said, by way of being friendly, and dis- 
appeared below to our quarters. 

Almost three hours after leaving the 
town dock, we reached I arallon Island, 
and no matter how many times I re- 
viewed the mathematics in my mind, the 
average eanic out to six or seven knots. 
But my annoyance was quickly drowned 
in the wonderment of F arallon. It was 
indeed, a solid rock island, slightly un- 
der 500 feel in height, perhaps a quar- 
ter of a mile or half a mile long, and 
chfVcd all around. There were only a 
few narrow strips of shoreline, made up 
of ctrar.se .stones; .sea lion.s fought for 
every inch. OlTshorc, rocks that looked 
like old iceib stuck up thrtrugh foaming 
seas, and I noticed that Carlos kept about 
lOO yards away from the nearest one. 
Now that we were huddled directly un- 
der the clifTs, I could identify the thou- 
sands of specks that had taken shape 
on the clifTside like flics. They were sea- 
birds gulls and goonies and fiigaie 
birds and pelicans and another dozen 
or str unidcntiliubic species- and the yel- 
low-white frosting that covered the whole 
island was guano, bird droppings. "It's 
beautiful!" Vi said. and somehow it was. 
As we watched, whole flocks of birds 
seemed to take turns landing and tak- 
ing olT. as though there were not enough 
room for all at once. They came wheel- 
ing down the wind and right over our 
boat, whistling and screaming and look- 
ing for handouts. I could make out sev- 
eral nests hundreds of feet up the sheer 
sides. "My (iod," I s;iid. "suppose ihey 
fcll from there'.'" 

"They're birds, remember?" Vi said. 
"They'll manage." 

Carlos came aft and made fishing mo- 
tions. and soon we were sitting in the 
fighting chairs trolling a white feather 
and a plug on a steel line that went 
deep. While Raul and Carlos bemoaned 
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If there’s one thing you want when you travel — 
around the block or around the world — it’s a camera 
that’s fast and easy. 

This is it The Kodak Instamatic 814 camera. The most 
automatic automatic. Just drop in the film cartridge. 

The “814” accepts any 126>size Plm, for snapshots or 
slides; adjusts itself to the speed of ttie film; computes 
the exposiu^; tells you when to use flash; adjusts 
automatically for flash exposure as you focus. It’s so 
automatic, it even advances both film and flasheube for 
the next picture after you’ve clicked the shutter! 

You could hardly make a mistake 
even if you tried. 

Complete and self-contained, this 
traveler’s aid comes with a pre^on 
rangefinder and a si 4 >erb 4-element 
f/2.9 Ektar lens. Travel right. It’s less 
than $145 at your photo dealer’s. 

Kodak Instamatic!* 814 camera. 

Prle*sabJ«et to ekaiin wltkrat ftoUea. 
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In the wave of a clothing revolu- 
tion. Canterfield stands fast-true 
to traditional standards of styling, 
tailoring and fabrics. 



A t.anteni«ta ciksstc .S'ounon soon coal >n cnuta4 
red and beige parrel slrioes on olive oold About $S&. 
Sligbtfy higher in ihe West Where to buv’ Write Can- 
teriield Oiv.. Curiee Clothing Co., St Louis. Mo 63101 


Hap i nes ronriniW 

ihc poor tisliing and tried to explain 
that wc had come at the \trong time of 
the year. \se caught five- and 10-pound 
Spanish mackerel until our arms ached. 
We had i\so heavy hivokups on the steel 
line and lost both. One of the deep-run- 
ning fish snagged the 30()-pound-iest line 
on a rock and snapped if, the other 
pulled a set of treble hooksoul of itssock- 
ci. At dark the action ceased, and ssc 
were fatigued and just as glad. Tomor- 
rovk vrc would cross 100 ntiles of open 
water to the fascinating islands on the 
other side of the gulf. 

As Carlos dragged the anchor look- 
ing for a hold. Vi stepped into the bath- 
room to prepare for dinner, "Would 
you see what you can do with these fau- 
cets?" she called out to me. 

I twisted and yanked at the two fau- 
cets. but without result. When the Al. 
IXi O was solidly at anchor. I called Car- 
los in for a consultation. At lirst I could 
not bcliese my ears, putting the whole 
mix up down to another linguistic fail- 
ure. but when ( arlos finally said. "Mu\ 
htitiifii." I got the message. The fauceis 
were dummies. They made the w ashroom 
look "md\ honitii" — more pretty. When 
one wanted to wash up. one dipped a 
bucket o\ei the side and poured salt 
water into the sink. "How about the tot- 
lei?" I asked. "Is it a dummy. tiK>?'* As 
mailers dcveloixjd. the toilet was not a 
dummy, but it had a tendency to go 
dead at crucial moments, or emit an 
eerie blue shower of sparks from its an- 
cient motor. These are items that a less 
stupid yachtsman would have checked 
before leasing Topislobampo. but 1 am 
not one of your less stupid yachtsmen. 
There were oiltcr points that I seemed 
to ha\e overlooked. The crew's quarters 
were forward, and Vi and I were as- 
signed to a pair of bunks between the 
main cabin and the stern, 1 he kitchen 
four liny burners set into a niche in the 
wall- was alsi> in our cabin, and that 
meant that Manuel, the cook, was in 
our private quarters about six hours a 
day. Now if you /ia\f to be joined on 
yottr dream cruise by a third person. 
Manuel is a long way from being the 
worst. He was a picasttnt. kindly young 
man with a genuine Hair for cooking. 
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But after four years of marriage, did we 
haic to be chaperoned? To make mat- 
ters worse. Carlos and Raul and Ma- 
nuel sal on the stairs leading to the main 
cabin and stared at us as wc ate our 
first meal and drank our first biiitle of 
Mexican wine (the whites are good; the 
reds arc metallic). Wc endured their ga/e 
through five or six delicious courses, 
slowly sipping t>ur wine, but at last I 
was constrained to dig into my Lan- 
genscheidt Universal Dictionary and put 
together the question: "Huh?" 

After much gesturing and consulta- 
tion. the three brothers explained that 
they had never seen two people go to 
sea for a short cruise in the company of 
44 ( "finin'tiuuiKiIro" ) bottles of hoixrb. 
Now they were studying us to see just 
how many we would pul away al one sil- 
ling. I tried to explain how the peculiar 
situation had come about but got no- 
where. At last 1 solved Ihe problem by- 
digging out a bottle of tequila and turn- 
ing it over to Carlos ''con nti ciiinp/i- 
nnentos." The three-man ciew disap- 
peared into then quarters forward, and 
soon the merry sounds of Jnli.tco and 
Ciflilo I.indo echoed through the bttat. 

In an hour or so wc turned out our 
lights and crawled into the thin slabs of 
bedding prov ided for each of us. A mys- 
terious drip of icy water liad soused the 
fool end of my bed. but I did not sec 
what could be done about it at this time 
of the night. I’robably some spray had 
found its way through a crack on the 
crossing from Topolobampo to the is- 
land, "At Iasi." I said, as the boat rwked 
gently ai anchor. "Just you and me and 
the island." 

"Veah." Vi said, "and Carlos and 
Raul and Manuel." 

1 lifted my head to see three curly 
black heads peering down the stairway 
at us. "/.v hokay, Almiraiuv?" Rauf said 
thickly.' 

"F.s hokay." I said. I removed a shcei 
from my bunk and stretched it across 
the areaway for privacy. Then I turned 
on my pocket flashlight and looked up 
almirunfc. It meant "admiral." A full 
moon was working its way up and be- 
ginning to shine through the open hatch 
to the stern. "Well, it took some do- 



ing.” I said softly, “but now wc are 
alone.” From Vi's bunk there were only 
the sounds of heavy breathing. 

B> 1 1 p.m. 1 had given up on sleep 
and sat disconsolately on the edge of 
my bunk trying to figure out why a man 
vkould take such pains to punish him- 
self, Not that the bunk had been all 
that bad. The moisture around my feet 
had warmed up until 1 was hardly aware 
of it. and I had soon become accus- 
tomed to the fact that the bulkhead was 
about one inch above my nose and the 
slightest upward movement was danger- 
ous. Indeed, 1 had slept fitfully an hour 
or so before being awakened by the most 
terrifying noises. Sea lions arc popularly 
thought to bark, and the adjective most 
often used to describe them is ‘ 'raucous." 
But the truth is that sea lion racket is in- 
finitely variable. One of them kept swim- 
ming up to the stern of the boat and 
emitting a sound like the entire trom- 
bone section of the Boston Philharmonic, 
and another made the most repulsive 
retching noises, succeeding in recreating 
Broadway and 42nd Street at midnight 
on New Year’s Eve. Some of them 
screamed and some of them bawled, and 
some of them sounded almost human. 
There was one that kept grunting what 
sounded like "Jon” in a sepulchral voice, 
causing me to wake up and sav "What'.’" 
and bump my head on the bulkhead sev- 
eral times. As though this din were not 
enough, the seabirds emitted a constant 
obbligato of screech from their perches 
high on the rock. I could not sec what 
they were doing, but something about 
the full Me.vican moon made them do 
it noisily. 

At midnight 1 took a sleeping pill, pre- 
cisely the sort of step 1 had come to Mex- 
ico to avoid, and Just as its soporific 
effect was beginning to course through 
my body, 1 heard an untuned outboard 
motor and saw a brilliant white light 
pierce the porthole. 1 scrambled to my 
feet and out on the deck just as a .small 
boat pulled alongside. The white light 
came from a lantern suspended from 
a short mast; apparently the three 
men aboard were night fishermen, and 
the lantern was used to attract fish. I 
didn't have the slightest idea how to tell 


them that we were sleeping, so I simply 
stood there clad only in my undershirt 
and shouted "Hola!" in an imperious, 
manner. 

“Hola!" one of them called back. 

“Adios!" 1 said, gesturing violently 
away from the boat. 

“Adios!" one of them said, and they 
gunned the engine and sped off. I craw led 
back into the covers and heard the out- 
board spitting and snapping. Apparently 
they were going to spend the night fish- 
ing around our boat. It wasn’t so bad. 
They helped to drown out the sounds 
of the sea lions. Vi awoke at 6 a.m. and 
saw me sitting in a fishing chair. "How 
long have you been up?" she said, cheer- 
fully. 

"Seven hours.” I said. 

Breakfast was served. The first course 
was sliced papaya in heaping mounds 
on dishes big enough for a Chateaubri- 
and. Then came corn flakes and milk, 
followed by hue\w rumhvros — fried eggs 
immersed in a sauce hot enough to melt 
a hole in the plate. Accompanying the 
eggs was a stack of hot tortillas, plus 
toast and butter, and accompanying ev- 
erything were cavernous cups of black, 
strong Mexican coffee. I began to come 
to life. "Hokay. hokay!" I said to Vi as 
the last dish was cleared away. "Now 
we start our great adventure!” The skiff 
was hauled aboard and lashed to the 
deck: the engines were run up and 
checked: the anchor was hauled clear, 
and we were on our way across 100 
miles of bounding main. At about six 
knots. 

As we came around the head of Far- 
allon Rock and into the open Ciulfof Cal- 
ifornia. the AL EG O shuddered. Long 
combers rolled down from the north and 
crashed broadside athwart our thwarts. 
Lying all night in the lee of the islet, we 
had not realized how tall the seas were 
running. Vi popped a Dramaminc and 
I opened a book. When I had read the 
first page about six times, I turned and 
looked at Vi. Her hands were in a sup- 
plicatory position. The boat heaved and 
rocked, and chunky Raul, the erstwhile 
truck driver, made a beeline down the 
steps and through our cabin toward the 
stern. A few minutes later he wobbled 

foniinuKi 
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Triumph over your inhibitions with 
new shaped fashions as interpreted 
by Canterfield - natural choice of 
the natural shoulder man. 



It just sits there in your office, 




It just sits there making 
copies, while we think up ways 
to make it copy better. 

The things we do to your 
Xerox machine aren't that 
obvious, usually. Nothing you'd 
notice from outside. A new drive 
here, an improved lamp there, 
a different paper feed, maybe... 

The result is that your 
machine is kept up to date, year 
after year. No matter what year 
you got it. 

We do this updating right 
in your office— without anybody 
asking us— at no extra charge. 

It’s one way we make sure 
that your Xerox machine con- 
tinues to answer your needs. 

The other way is by giving 
you a totally different Xerox 
machine if your needs ever 
change. There’s a cancellation 
clause in your rental agreement 
that lets you make the switch 
easily. On just 15 days’ notice. 

The way we reason, it’s up 
to us to keep you happy with a 
Xerox machine. 

Soyou’il keep the machine. 

XEROX 
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back into sight, his normally swarthy 
Gauguinesquefacechangedintoachalky- 
white Modigliani. I went up to talk to 
Carlos. He explained that the high seas 
were more or less normal and that we 
could expect them all the way across. I 
asked how long it would take to get to 
the fascinating islands on the other side. 
"Doce o rrece horas," Carlos answered. 
When I whipped out my Langenscheidt 
and saw that he had said "12 or 13 
hours." I ducked belowdecks and knelt 
beside my wife. "Sweetheart." I said. 
"How bad do you want to sec the old 
man with the three wives and the Is- 
land of the Cannibals and all that stuff.’" 

Her mouth had been hanging slightly 
open and her eyes had been half-shut. 
Her answer to my question seemed to 
be to open her mouth a little more and 
shut her eyes all the way. "Look," 1 
said, taking her cold hand. "If you don't 
want to make this crossing, squeeze my 
hand." She squeezed faintly. 

I bounded up into the cabin. '"Car- 
los," 1 said. "Andeic back." I pointed 
toward El Farallon. which still seemed 
to lie only a few hundred yards off our 
stern after an hour’s sail. He looked 
deep into my eyes, at first quizzically, 
then pleasantly, and then happily. He 
swung the wheel sharply and the three 
brothers came together in the cabin to 
find out what was going on. The last I 
heard, they were cheering. 

So that is my explanation of how we 
came to lie alongside El Farallon. 15 
miles from our home port of Topolo- 
bampo, with two drums of extra fuel 
on our deck, fruit and foodstuffs and 
agua puru and 44 bottles of liquor and 
enough of everything to last for 10 days 
at sea. We fished our fool heads off. 


and that is my idea of a perfect va- 
cation. To be sure, the tariff was still 
$100 a day. and local fishermen whq 
had heard about the deal drove up in 
their long boats by the dozens to take a 
closer look at the gringos who had left 
for the great adventure across the Gulf 
and chickened out at the Farallon. We 
waved at them and gave them some of 
our catch and generally tried to create 
the impression that we were in our tight 
minds. And looking back on it now. I 
firmly believe wc were. I have been fish- 
ing for close to 40 years, and in the mid- 
dle of our sojourn I had the day of 
days. The seas had turned rough again, 
and somehow every fish in the Gulf of 
California had decided to Join us in the 
lee of the guano-covered island. I broke 
off seven fish on the steel line (Carlos 
guessed that they were groupers or gi- 
ant black sea bass and that they weighed 
in the area of 500 pounds each) and 
caught at least 70 others. We didn't even 
have to troll to get hookups. As fast as 
I would cast and hook and boat a fish. 
Carlos would hand me his rod with an- 
other one on the end of it. We caught bo- 
nito, skipjack, Spanish mackerel, jack 
crevalle, yellowtail, triggerfish. sea bass, 
groupers and half a dozen other spe- 
cies. and just as the sun was bleeding 
down into the western horizon something 
thumped my white jig and punished my 
tired arms and my light tackle for near- 
ly an hour. Carlos had a Mexican name 
for the 75-pound fish as it came over 
the side all silver and gold in the dusk, 
but its coloration and bright head stripes 
and falcate tail identified it to me as an 
amberjack, a new addition to my life 
list, and more welcome than a I.tXX)- 
pound black marlin. 


In a few days the boat broke down, 
and we had to limp back into Topo- 
lobampo and hang around the hotel for 
two days waiting for a new part. Before 
that the engine caught fire and filled the 
cabin with choking fumes, and the toi- 
let continued to shower sparks, and an- 
other miniature chubasco came up and 
tossed us around like jumping beans, 
and the tortillas grew a little old and 
chewy. But we learned to accept all this 
as the price of great fishing. Wc even 
made our peace with the sea lions. As 
the moon waned, so did their bellowing, 
and one of them took to coming along- 
side to get his back scratched with the 
flat side of the gaff. Three killer whales 
frisked around the AL EG O one day. 
their tall dorsal fins scything through 
the water, while the sea lions inched 
high up on the rocks and wailed for the 
all clear. Porpoises porpoised all around 
us, and once we saw a great freight train 
of a shadow in the water — a giant ray 
sieving the sea for plankton. At night 
we enjoyed sumptuous meals, exuberant 
Mexican music from the boat's radio 
and a certain amount of liquor. Wc fin- 
ished the trip with 31 bottles, but then 
no one’s planning is perfect. We left 29 
behind at Topolobampo. and we have 
been given to understand that we will 
be welcome back at any time. Nothing 
could please me more. 

Oh. yes. I can hear the discerning read- 
er say. it was a splendid vacation (or 
you. But how about poor Vi. stranded 
on an ancient boat reeking with fish and 
fishermen, bobbing about in high seas 
and existing on a diet of Dramamine. 
and not even having the benefit of a de- 
cent bathroom? I will admit that the 
same question crossed my mind after 
the trip was over. "Tell me, sweetheart." 
I said, as we drove back through Los Mo- 
chis headed for the border, "did you 
have a nice time?" 

"Oh. yes,” she said, supersweetly. 

I could not resist pressing my point. 
"Ha. ha," I said, "did you see any ta- 
rantulas?" 

"Only one." she said. 

I don’t know what she meant by that. 
I had been in exactly the same places, 
and 1 hadn't seen any. ihd 
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You’re in good company when 
you’re with the Smooth Canadian. 


Go to a fine plat e with fine people, and invariably fine whisky 
is ordered. Seagram’s V.O. i.s the name. Smootliness ai\d lightness are 
it.s calling cards. Join the company. You’ll enjoy it. 


Seagram’s'/ ^Canadian. 
Known by the company it keeps. 
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Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 441 
Norristown, Pa. 19404 


1N34 JUNIOR COFFEY Atlanta 
2N88 JOHN MACKEY Balt- 
3N4I TOM MATTE Baltimore 
3NS1 DICK BUTKUS ChleaRO 
3N40 GALE SAYERS Chicago 
4N44 LEROY KELLY Cleveland 
SN30 OAN REEVES Dellas 


5N74 BOB LILLY Dallas 
6N24 MEL FARR Detroit 
6N20 LEM BARNEY Detroit 
7N15 BART STARR Green Bay 
7N33 JIM GRABOWSKI G.B. 
7N66 RAY NITSCHKE G.B. 
8N18 ROMAN GABRIEL 


9N84 G. WASHINGTON Minn. 
9N30 BILL BROWN Minnesota 
10N17 BILL KILMER New Orl. 
12NI6 NORM SNEAD Phils. 
12N18 SEN HAWKINS Phlla. 
t3N10 KENT NIX Pittsburgh 
13N47 MARV WOODSON Pitt. 
13N34 ANDY RUSSELL Pitt. 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sport* fnlormation 
of the week 


SAOMINTON The Atl-FnglanJ lournumcnl. the 
unoAkul world c^mpiomhip. ended with 
RUDY HARIONU of IndoncMa winninn hi' third 
itraurhi title by defeating Svend Pnof DennurV. 1 5- 
7. 15 I. The women., crown went to fcISUKO 
TAKLNAKA of Japan, who beat Mr». Heather 
Nielyen ol tnisUnd 11-3, 11-4. 


•ASHeTBAI.L — NBA. NViJIi' Reed. New YorLN lop 
icorer with an average of 21.6 poiiilv, bccariK the 
hrvi Kmck ever lo receive the NBAS Most Valu- 
able PU>er Award, drawing 61 vnlev m the tul- 
loling. Jerry Wevt of Lov Angelcv, the league-lead- 
ing vcorer. was second wiih 51. Meanwh'k. the 
New Vnrkerv. having clinched the ravlcrn title lavi 
week. rcUved and lovt four games, including J 1 10- 
102 defeat by Atlanta that secured the ^^cvtcrn Di- 
vision crown fur Ihe Hawks. It wa> Atlanta's fourth 
straight victory over the Knickv and gave them a 4- 
2 edge in ihe season senes, the only leant in the 
NBA lo have an advantage over New York. 

AKA: Indiana won the I'at-vtcrn Division lille lor 
the second time, wrapping ii up with a 1 14-1 10 vic- 
tory over third-place Carolina hefure 8,493 fans m 
Ihe Anderson find, l High School gym. Then In- 
diana lost to Wcvicrn Division k'adcr Densci 128- 
112, and Rocket I'oach Joe Belmont allowed. T 
think we've got a good chance of winning it all in 
Ihe playolfv- Nke'sc gi.t a stronger bench than In- 
diana und we've got Spencer Haywood." Tlien Ihe 
RiK'ketv dropped their nest game 94-92 lo Pitlv- 
burgh but won a 128-105 VKtury over Carolina 
behind the shiHsling ol HaywtKtd. who hit lor .17. 
Only agiitneand a halfback of Denver areihe NVavh- 
inglun Caps, who logged a 3-1 week and moved lo 
second, replacing the slipping Dallas Chaparrals. 
MBA-fttl. New York fl-4), Milwaukee (2-1). Bal- 
fiinoie (3-i). Pfiiladelpnii (1-3). Cincinnati (2-2), 
Boston (1-4), Oelroit (0-3). West Allanla (3-0). Los 
Angeles (2-1). Chicago (2-2). Pb<ienii(3-l), vieiiile(2- 

1) San fiancisco (1-2). San Diego (3-1). 

ABA -Ust.ln()iana(2-I), Ke')iuck)i(31). Caiolmifl- 

2) . New Yofk (0-0). Piltsbuigh (1-4). Miami (O-?). 
West. Denver (3-2) Waslnnglon U-l). Oallii 0-J). 
Los Angeles (4-0), New Orleans (2-4). 

COLLf-.ur.' UCLA captured ils fourth consecutive 
NCAA championship with an 80 69 viclory over 
Jacksonville Universilv in ihe final al College Park. 
Md. (page M- Al New York's Madison Square 
(iarden ihc MAROUfclTfc Warrior* won the NIT 
crown by defeating St. John's 65-53 (page 22). 


BOWLING - MIKE McORA I H of El Cerrito. Cahf, 
won $10,000 Bivd a new auusmobtlc by defeating 
Dave Davis of Miami 216-192 in the final of the 
PKA's Cougar Open in Miami. 


BOXING l ighting in Bangkok, Thailand's CHAR- 
ICHAI CHIDNOI regained the wnrld flyweighl 
title with a IS-rnuitd decision over bfren Torres. 
Defending his world lunior middleweight title, 
I Kt DDIL LITTLE of Las Vem decisioncd Ocr- 
hard Piaskowy in a 15-round match in Berlin. 
Heavyweight JL RRY QUARRY ol Bclinowcr. CaL 
if. won a unanimous decision over Cieorge (Scrap 
Iron) Johnson of Los Angeles after 10 plodding 
rounds in the Los Angeles Olympic Auditorium. 
Mesicn's world bantamweight champion. RL’III.N 
OLIVaRE-S. scored a nnntillc knockout when 
Homy Guelas of the Philippines (ailed to answer 
the bell for the sixth round at San Aninnio. 

Al Ihe national Golden Gloves championships in 
Ijs Vegas WILLIAM THOMPSON of Chicago 
heal Lawrence PodevU of San Erancisco for the 
heavyweight tille. and Fori Worlh. Texas look Ihe 
icamchantpionshipwiihlhreewinners: TONY' MO- 
RI NO in Ihc 1 12-pound class. JAMES RUSCKMK 
■1 125 pounds and MELVIN DF.NNIS al 147. 


CUWLIN6 The Canadians, skipped by Don Duguid 
«l W innipeg, captured the world championship by 
beating S^liand 11-4 in the finals at Utica. N.'r. 

HANOBALL -Chicago's PAUL HABER earned his 
lourth U.S. Handball Assocuiion title in five year* 
with a 21-5. 21-5 win over Lou Russo al the Los 
Angeles Athletic Club. 

HARNESS RACING- "We'll ukc OH any of the 3-ycair- 
olds the rest of Ihe season.'' said Owner Dtck Old- 
hcM of Adrian. Mich, after his FLORIDA BOUND 
($2.80|, a 3-ycar-old Right Time filly driven by 
George Sltolty. paced to a mne-kngih viclory over 
Stanley Dancer's Timely News in the Ally division 
of Ibe $60,156 Florida Breeders Stake al Pompano 


Park. Florida Bound won in 2:01 5y. fasiesi lime 
this sear lor any 3-ycar-old over a Mvc-eighihv or 
hair-mitc track. In the colt division )l. A. KNtGH i 
($41.6(1), owned by Tom Sheehan of RtKky River. 
Ohio and driven by Bruce Nickells, wav awarded 
firsl place after the siewardv upheld Nickells’ foul 
claim against Tropical Time, reined by Sam O'Neil, 
for inierfereiKe m the stretch. 

HOCKCr NHL Boston lost a 5-4 game to the sur- 
prising Minnevou North Stars, marking onlv the 
second time the Bruins have been defeated by a '^'csi- 
ern Division team this season, and wound up the 
week only one point in front of Chicago and |ust 
liiur points from the two fourth-place teams, Mon- 
treal and New York. The Rangers pul in a l-l-l 
week, beating Piiivhurgh 2-0. bui slipped frnm a 
lie for second to a lie for fourth after a 4-2 loss to 
Minnesota and u 2-2 tie with Philadelphia Ihcre 
were tvo changes vn the Western Dtvisuvn stand- 
ings. although third-place Philadelphia moved lo 
within one point of second-pbee Pittsburgh. 

NHL -East Botlon (1-t-l) Chicago (3-1-0) Det'CHt 
(3-1-1). Montiaal (2-0-2) New York (l-l-I) Toronto 
(l-l-l) Wetl St Louif (l-M) PitUbuigh {0-3-0}. 
Philadelphia (0-2-1) Minnesota (2-1-1). Oakland (2-0- 
1). Los Angeles (0-4-0). 

COl.LHiI CORN! LL capped a :9-e4me unde- 
Icaled season by beating Clarkson College 6-4 for 
the NCAA crown al U»ke Placid. N.Y. 

HORSE RACING Argentina-hrcd SNOW SPORT- 
ING ($14.2(1). own^ by C. I.. Hirsch and ridden 
by Alsaru Pineda, finished 23^ Icnglliv ahead ul' 
Iwogundan to win (he $123,600 Gulfslream Park 
HandisMp. The 4.vcar-old coll ran the I %-milc 

Ted Gary's CORN OFF THE COB ($4,20), with 
Angel Cordero Jr. in the saddle, romped lo a 3Vi- 
lenglh viclory over Navkra in Ihc $.U,950 1 ouii- 
tain of Youth Stakes al Gullviream. covering the 
I '/|a-mile distance in I 44' t. 

Thvlwodisisionvof(hc$5$.l50SanLuisKes Hand- 
icap were won by EIDDLI. ISLE ($4,601. Bill Shoe- 
maker up. and QUIt.CHI l$K.2()i. a Chilean im- 
port ridden by Jerry Lambert. Fiddle Isle was 
clocked in a uuck-record 2 23 lur Ihc I >/i mik'v. 
and Quilche ran the race in 2.25- ... 

Runnic Baldwin rode James 1 i.hfovh's JIM'S AL- 
IISIIAI ($78,601 to (he coil's (bird siclory, over 
I Iva'v King in the $61.35(1 Louisiana Derby al the 
New Orleans 1 ait Grounds. 

Raymond Guest's L'I-SCARLiOI. a 33-to-1 shot 
ridden by Tommy Cafbtrry. edgesJ I reoch Tan lo 
win (he 21-fencc, $2'I,39J Chclienham Gold Cup 
al Cheltenham, England. 

MOTOR SPORTS -It took two Fcrrariv lo do it (he 
switched Cars when one broke duwni, but MA- 
RID ANDRI.TII rolled lo a 23.8-second victory 
in the 12 Hours of Sebrmg (page 571- 

TEHHiS- In a 2Vi-hour. fivc-sci match in Sydney. 
Australia ROD LAVI R downed Ken Rovewall .3- 
6, 6-2. 3-6. 6-2. 6-3 for the $5,600 first pr i« at the 
$28,000 Dunlop Internaiional. 


WEIGHT iiRTiNG— Russian strong men broke three 
world records at Ihe Friendship Cup meci in Minsk: 
superheavyweighi VASILY AlfXFVFV pressed 
468(4 pounds. snatched 374 34 and Krked 47934 fora 
record total of 1,32234 Then SIANISLAV Ba- 
TISHC'HI V broke the world mark with a press of 
474 % and heavyweight KARL UTSAR gol the third 
record with a snatch of 355 pounds. 


MILEPOSTS -NAMl 1): Av president of the Los 
Angeles Dodgers, PI TLR O'MALLLY. whose la- 
ther. Waller O'Malley, will take on (he new title 
of chairman of (he board. O'Malley, who becomes 
the youngest top executive in baseball at 32. said. 
"I feel forlunalc to have inlH-rilrd such a line or- 
ganiution. No. there will be ho changes now or in 
the foreseeable future.'' 

3UG(<L1 D: Basketball coaching lineups at three 
colleges Moving in al Memphis Slate will be Gl Nb 
BARTOW, who compiled a 93-69 record in six 
years al Valparaiso Lnivervity. replacing llenry 
(MocI Iba, whose teams have won only three Mis- 
souri Valley Conference wmev in three seasons. 
Al CTcmvon TAYLOR (Talcvl LOCKF. who di- 
rected Miami of Ohio lo a four-year 56-42 mark 
and the 1969 Mid-America Cvinfcrcnce champion- 
ship. will succeed Bobby Roberts, who is resigning 
alter eight sears. And at For.lham LD CONLC.N. 
the schools' former All-Amcrica and a seven-year 
plaver in the NBA. will be dropped after a 10-15 
seavon, Fordham's worst in live years. 


CREOns 

6 -$*•)•» Te»a». ) 7 -B.ch Cl2' ,18 ( s''lr:o. 
son, Neil lenief 12 :, 20, 21 — $hel HersnoiS'filact 
$Nir, 23-Wil btanrk*. 24 -Ton, Tnwlo 26-32- 
»ar De Coro.a, 47, 48 -U.S. C.— • Cuo»d, 54 - 
lea Balieroon. At. 57 — {-‘c Schwe.to'di, 58 - 
Sxeedy 8 long; 60— 8ruee KobeMt-fopho Geil- 
lumeite. 79 —Ion M.il-Ootlond 7«bl;*8iAg Co.. AT. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DERRICK HARRISON. 
260-poiind senior at 
Smith High in (ireens- 
boro. N.C'.. undcrcaicd 
ihfoiigh 42 wrestling 
matches over two years, 
capped his high school 
career by winning his 
second straight state 
heavyweight title. Har- 
rison also starred on 
Smith's football team. 



MARK ANDERSON, a 
senior at I’liinam City 
High School. Oklaho- 
ma City, scored a rec- 
ord 485.70 points to 
capture the statewide 
scholastic diving title 
for the fourth year in a 
row. In each of his ear- 
lier victories Mark also 
lopped the stale maTk 
in points. 


JAMES PAPRECK. 19- 
year-old sheet meiul 
worker from North- 
brook, III.. leaped 25' 
4' 2 ’ to win the World 
Barrel Jumping Cham- 
pionship staged at the 
Grossingcr Hotel skat- 
ing rink m upstate New 
York. It was his lirsi 
appearance in world 
competition. 



JULIE HOULE. 13, a 5' 
forward for St. Monica 
School in Dallas, hit 27 
points in a 30-23 victory 
oxer St. Paul School, 
clinching the metropol- 
itan basketball title for 
the second straight year. 
Over the season Julie 
scored 531 points for 
a 24.3 poini-per-game 
average. 



BERNIE BARNES. 6' 
2' guard on the .Mil- 
itary Airlift Command 
basketball team (who 
doubles as a sergeant), 
hit 4? points— includ- 
ing 13 out of 14 free 
throws— to lead his 
team to a 123-122 vic- 
tory over the AirTrain- 
ing Command for the 
Air l-orcc title. 



HENRY GRAEP, a 
freshman goalie at $ 1 . 
Mary's High School in 
St. Louis, allowed his 
opponents only six 
goals in 29 games as his 
soccer team topped otT 
an undefeated season 
by winning the Missou- 
ri state title with a 2-1 
win over Rosary High 
of North St. Louis. 
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igJToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MECHANICAL INTftUOER 

Sirs: 

My sinccrcst (hanks to Jack Olsen and 
Sporr Illistratvd for the overdue article, 
ffai/ S/ioH- Ou/ in the Cold Snow (March 
16). In past years my stale has felt the vi- 
cious onslaught of snowmobiles. The blast 
of (his mechanical iniiudcr has sorely in- 
fected all but the most remote places where 
an individual can ponder (he scrcniiy of 
the winter wilderness or the hush of (he 
freshly fallen snow. I have witnessed the 
clTccl of these machines upon our vanishing 
wildlife. Those hidden knolls, where deer en- 
joyed the early sun, or the alder thickets, 
which shielded pheasants from drifting snow, 
stand like barren deserts beaten by the tracks 
of this menacing machine. The damage done 
to dcscloping seedlings and cover foliage is 
immeasurable. If we arc to preserve the rem- 
nants of our wildlife resources, the use of 
these damnable vehicles must be sharply 
curtailed! 

JittRiY P. Andfrson 

Minneapolis 

Sirs; 

Your article was a timely, well-written 
attack on a very serious menace to the Amer- 
ican wilderness. It was also a sad parados 
of another SI article. Hot Tips for Cold 
Pays (Jan. 26), in which the virtues of win- 
ter backpacking were extolled. We need more 
of James Phillips and fewer snow mobiles. 

The saddest elTect of snowmobiling. to 
me, is that people can now easily reach re- 
mote areas of snow -covered w ilderness pre- 
viously ‘Teserved" for those who were w ill- 
ing to take the effort to snowshoc or ski in. 
To adapt an old adage, "One never ap- 
preciates the wilderness until he works hard 
to reach it.” The foul record of snowmobiling 
speaks for itself. Let’s hope that rigorous 
snowmobile regulations arc enacted before 
one of man's last refuges goes to ruin. 

Alas Kruso 

Columbia. Mo. 

Sirs: 

So snowmobiles arc the worst recreation 
to come along in years? I'll admit that there 
arc people who are bad for the sport, but 
we also have college kids who are bad for 
the colleges across the U.S., and it's these 
bad eggs who get all the publicity. 

How about the economic factor the snow- 
mobile has brought to the northern reaches 
of snow-belt states? How about the six re- 
tired people who spent their winters vis- 
iting the doctor until they bought snow- 
mobiles? Their doctor hasn't seen them all 
winter. How about the 14-ycar-old boy who 
saved a family of four with a snowmobile 
in one of the snow-belt states? Mow about 

SO 


the snowmobile races they have every week- 
end that provide entertainment for thou- 
sands of people? For the record, there were 
35,000 spectators at the International 500 
race in Sault Sainte Marie, Mich., and. I 
might add, not one driver was injured. 

Yes, there arc some people who abuse 
the sport, but there arc also a lot of fam- 
lilies who look forward to it for winter en- 
tertainment. I know my family docs. 

Ron W'AUKtR 

Flint. Mich. 

Sirs: 

I doubt if there is a man alive who is 
more prejudiced against snowmobiles than 
Jack Olsen. It is obvious that he isn't a fan 
of this fantastic sport. 

Naturally, the safety of snowmobiling as 
well as the enjoyment one gets from it de- 
pends upon the individual. Who is to blame 
when a parent allows a small child to op- 
erate a snowmobile and an accident tKCurs? 
It should be apparent to all that the adult 
and not the snowmobile is responsible for 
such accidents. Common sense is the key 
to safe snowmobiling. Accidents do happen 
to snowmobilers and 1 think Mr. Olsen 
managed to cite the majority of them in 
his story. 

Truer words were never spoken than by 
the snowmobile dealer who said, "A new 
world has been created in the winter 
months." And, Mr. Olsen, only you could 
ask what was wrong with the old one. 

Joanna Lanphii r 

Little Falls. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

We recently attended an event billed as a 
W inter Carnival. To our dismay and pro- 
found discomfort, it was much more like a 
Cold Inferno, modem American style, with 
hundreds of snowmobiles and assorted snow 
vehicles unmercifully assaulting the ears and 
noses. Asa result of the unbearable noise and 
noxious fumes, we left the "carnival" and re- 
treated 20 miles to a beautiful, silent and lit- 
tle-peopled park to recover our senses. 

If these machines have the effect on our 
wildlife that Jack Olsen's article points out, 
then, by all means, our concern must be 
for the wildlife. Our survival is monitored 
by the survival of the many other forms of 
life with which we share Mother Earth, and 
imperiling their chances of surv ival certainly 
imperils ours. 

For the sanity of those of us who have 
not already lost it to King Noise and for 
the sake of wild creatures and the envi- 
ronment, snowmobiles and their enthusiasts 
must be restricted, and very soon. 

Mrs. Michafl Kri.s.s 

Rochester, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Your suggestion for making snowmobil- 
ing verboten in hunting areas (at least dur- 
ing the hunting season)certainly merits con- 
sideration by our state legislators. There arc 
many large areas that can be utilized equal- 
ly well by the mechanized sportsman. Mak- 
ing use of these areas could do much to 
preserve goodwill between the two groups 
as well as the pattern of life for the wildlife 
now affected by the snowmobilers. 

Glenn D. Hot* 

JeniMtn. Mich. 

Sirs: 

It is not surprising to learn that snow- 
mobilers arc completely ignorant of ecol- 
ogy and wildlife. Before the arrival of these 
noisy, ego-inflating machines, few of this 
group had ever explored the wildemcs,s, sim- 
ply because it required the use of their own 
energy. 

PrrtR Tuxen 

Seattle 

GALL AND GIRLS 

Sirs; 

You truly amaze me. No other publication 
or person (except Mr. Agnew) has ever 
emerged from brutal criticism without 
changing its stand somewhat. Your courage 
and gall are admirable as you continue to 
exhibit those beautiful females iThe Cirh 
from the Mountain Next Door, March 161. 

Jim Zfckhal'ser 

Buffalo 

Sirs; 

Speaking as the U.S. ladies cross-coun- 
try ski coach, I must say that SI has done 
an excellent job, both with pictures and text, 
of catching the true viepth of the sport and 
the individuals. Sometimes in the consid- 
eration of sports for women we emphasize 
only the determination of the competitor 
and expose only the athletic side. Photog- 
rapher Jerry Cooke has certainly brought 
out the feminine side of these beautiful la- 
dies. 

As points of interest, Martha Ri>ckwcli 
was by far our most outstanding Nordic 
competitor in Europe while Barbara Britch, 
in her final competition, placed second in a 
field of Norway's and Sweden’s best junior 
girls. 

Martin Hall 

Hanover. N.H. 

EAGLE'S FLIGHT 

Sirs; 

Congratulations on (he article by Hugh 
Whall on the American Tagle's wild, wet 
(light and victory (Eagle on a Wild, Wet 
f'light, March 16). It is perhaps one of the 
continued 



How do most people think of our Agents? 


Very happily. 


It's not aviTpnstng. 

After all. New York Life Agents are 
very carefully chosen. 

We look for above-average men and 
women who demonstrate a genuine 
concern for people. 

Then there's training. 

All New York Life Agents receive 
intensive instruction when they join the 
company. 

After “graduating” from our course, 
we encourage them to keep right on 
studying, too. 

And here's a significant point : Every 



New York Life Agent is a JuU-iiTne 
representative of our company. 

So you might say helping people 
toward a happier life is his career. 

Sit down with one of our Agents. 
He'll be glad to discuss your life and 
health insurance needs. 

You'll be more than happy with the 
results. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 

Our ia5th year 


The"happy life”Company 



No brush 
No lather 
No blades 
No blood 
No push 
No pull 
No bull 



All you get is a shave 
unsurpassed for closeness, 
speed and comfort, 
by any shaver at any price! 


No shaving instrument can shave you closer, cleaner, faster, or with 
greater comfort than the Ronson Electric Shaver. Its design is classically 
simple. It offers no tricks, no gimmicks, no outlandishly complex systems. 
Its sole purpose is to give you a lifetime of the closest, fastest shaves pos- 
sible. Cord models from $19.95.* Cordless models from $34.95.* 


RONSON 


19TH HOLE ronlimftti 


bcsl-Nvrittcn siories I have ever read on any 
sporl and certainly gives the full impact of 
ocean racing as well as the determination 
of the real blue-water racing crews. 

It is this type of writing that makes your 
maga/mc worthwhile. A "well done” to 
Hugh Whall. 

Rohirt M. Allan Jr. 
U.S, Olympic Yachting Committee 
Corona Del Mar, Calif. 

RABBIT STEW 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your recent article on 
the phantom lour ( The Gliosi Patrol of Golf. 
March V), At last people will learn about 
the misery of the rabbits and their Hell M«>n- 
days. l-or too long the exempt golfers have 
been able to sit back and coast into tour- 
naments on the PCiA tour. The lame, the 
weak and the has-hcens have had all the 
breaks. 

The truly disturbing thing about the pres- 
ent system is that so many of the golfers 
w ho have made it arc willing to sit back on 
their big fat exemptions without displaying 
any sense of guilt. Just because a player 
won a tournament back in the days of 5<i 
beer doesn't necessarily mean he can still 
really play the game. That's like saying that 
a man who makes a hole in one should be 
aiiiomaiically granted an eagle any time he 
plays that particular hole! Yes. I know they 
deserve something for their outstanding 
achievement. But docs it have to be at the 
expense of the sport and other players? I 
feel that any golfer, be he Arnic Palmer or 
Arnold Gluck, should have to prove he can 
play well enough to earn some of that Sun- 
day money! 

Dm > Dat 

Wiir/burg. Cicrmany 
Sirs; 

Waller Bingham slates: "In the charmed 
circle arc those who have won a PGA cham- 
pionship ora U.S. Open, which makes them 
exempt for life." If this is so. why did Ben 
Hogan and. very recently. Arnold Palmer 
have to qualify to play in the Open? 

JOSI PM RUfALO 

Livingston N.J. 

• I he Open is not a PGA-sponsored event. 
It is a USGA tournament. Nor docs a 
"lifetime exemption” apply to the Mas- 
ters. which is invitational.- hD. 

Sirs; 

I have read a variety of articles on the 
miserable lives of those noi-so-publiely 
known golfers, but this article wins the pri/c 
for exposing the truest picture. It showed 
the other side of the golf professional- the 
horrible side of having to qualify to make 
enough money to feed his family. It seems 
that it is this side that needs attention, for 
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YESTERDAY 


Blood Brother to Six Sioux of Saskatchewan 


Scouted by a drinker of lemon extract and signed as a shortstop by the Indians of Fort Qu'Appelle, this part- 
time mink rancher starred briefly as a pitcher until a thunderstorm struck him out by EZRA BOWEN 


li was terribly hot that sumnitr i.i f-orl 
* Ou’AppcHc. Saskatchewan. Dust lay 
in a line powder across bake i ruts where 
the road curved past the Mountic's house 
at the end of town, and at the far side 
of a field of dry grass the lake w as a dis- 
mal soup of green algae slowly thick- 
ening under the unblinking eye of ihe 
prairie sun. My place of employment 
was a shadcicss, brown meadow ad'a- 
cent to the road. There 1 stx:nt each 
day fashioning mink cages from a pile 
of lumber and w ire mesh, pausing from 
time to lime to feed some already caged 
animals a revolting pate of sun-ripcncd 
horsemcat and fish. 

For reasons that no longer seem very 
sound I had come 2.000 miles from sub- 
urban Philadelphia in an expiring, mid- 
dle-aged Chevrolet to perform this labor. 

I had come with my friend Len, whose 
brother owned the mink ranch that em- 
ployed us, and we had been lured from 
home by letters richly embroidered with 
descriptions of theexquisite fishing there- 
abouts. My plan had been to pass my oflT- 
hours bait-casting on the lake whose 
springholes. according to leecnd. were 
normally a froth of feeding pickerel, 
while in the shallows, marauding north- 
ern pike made life unsafe for anything 
less vulnerable than an armored truck. 

The year I got to this angler's par- 
adise. however, was the year the game 
fish decided to retire permanently to the 
lake bottom and so I was forced to seek 
other recreation. I found it in a crude 
form of semiprofessional baseball. 

I was picked up in an informal draft 
by the pitcher of the town team (also 
the town drunk), who wobbled up one 
day smelling like a lemon lollipop while 
Len and 1 were playing catch on our 
lunch break. His odd fragrance was due 
to the fact that lemon extract was the 
one alcoholic beverage legally for sale 
in Fort Ou'AppcIle. In any event we 
both agreed to play. Len at catcher and 
1 at a position to be determined. 

The team's manager-first baseman was 
a hardware dealer named Bud. Because 
his store also handled sporting goods- 


like balls, bats, bases and catchers' masks 

he enjoyed an abnormal amount of 
leverage in team decisions, such as 
whether or not he should play, and 
where. His choice of first base may not 
have been the wisest one. tor his ability 
to cope with an oncoming baseball was 
seriously limited by the fact that he was 
cross-eyed. Each time there was a play 
at first he was faced with a choice of 
two balls, one of them illusory. Out of 
self-preservation he tended to catch the 
one seemingly coming right at him. w hich 
was fine if that was indeed the baseball. 
Most of the time it was. Other times 
there would be great lamentation from 
the stands. Our lemon-flavored pitcher 
would assume the imploring, upward- 
gaining stance of Bellini's St. Franm. And 
after much scurrying about the real ball 
would be located, with the runners now 
at rest on various advanced bases. 

By trade and limitation 1 was a first 
baseman myself, that being the safest 
place on a normal team to stash a slow- 
footed pull hitter until it is time for him 
to bat. However. Bud was not about to 
move off first simply because I was ea- 
ger to play there, so he presented me to 
his players as a big college shortstop. 

The first two innings went smoothly 
as the other team kepi striking out and 
popping up. In the third their IcadofT 
man walked. The next baiter hit a 
grounder a yard and a half to my right, 
making a double play impossible. With 
an extraordinary effort I did manage to 
backhand the ball. But when 1 straight- 
ened lor ihe long throw to first 1 could 
not locale Bud. By all the conventions 
of baseball be should have been stand- 
ing as a target in front of the base. In- 
stead he was low to the earth, one foot 
on the bag, the other planted far into 
the infield, glove extended palm up like 
a Hindu seeking alms. I let fly. Hud 
stayed frozen in his stretch, gamely lin- 
ing up his glove with what unfortunately 
was the wrong ball. As the real ball 
shot past, his face took on a puzzled 
and somewhat betrayed expression. The 
umpire, having run halfway down the 


line from home to cover the play, sig- 
naled safe. Whereupon the pitcher went 
into his Franciscan posture, the spec- 
tators bixied and the runner continued 
on to second. Meanwhile, the man who 
had walked to start the inning suddenly 
resurfaced at home plate, where he was 
quite alone. The umpire had not yet re- 
turned from first. The pitcher was still 
imploring the heavens for help. And Len. 
our catcher, had turned his back. 

At this ptiint the umpire called tinve. 
and a degree of reality was restored. 
Up to the final inning the score remained 
1-0 despite two more atrocities at first 
base. Then the pitcher and 1 doubled 
back to back. Our next batter hit safe- 
ly. driving in what proved to be the 
winning run. The small crowd cheered 
but melted rapidly away as Bud bore 
down in an attempt to pass the hat for 
the players. 

If there was any take I never saw it. 
However, the opposing manager was gra- 
cious enough to invite all of us to be 
his guests at the pub for a couple of luke- 
warm beers. These became more and 
more lukewarm beers until, filled with 
fellowship, we agreed to make it a real- 
ly big evening by all going to the mov- 
ies at the town hall, where a cowboy 
picture was playing. In the openingsccne 
of this particular film a wagon train was 
under siege by Indians, with redskins 
galloping around pouring arrows and 
gunfire into the circle of wagons. To 
my surprise every paleface casualty 
brought shouts of "Way to go!" from 
the left side ot the darkened hall. 

"Indians." said Bud. sitting next to 
me. "Sioux." 

W hile the wagon train was being w iped 
out to the last man (with accompanying 
applause for each white death) Bud ex- 
plained that a tract of land just outside 
Fort Qu'Appelle had been set aside years 
ago as a reservation for the local tribes 
of the Sioux nation. These had been 
joined on the reserve by descendants of 
Sitting Bull and his warriors, who had 
fled north of the Medicine Line after 
slaughtering Custer at the Little Big 

conlimifd 
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Blood Brother crmuiw^t 


Horn. E\cntually the whole populaiion 
of ihe reserve had acquired a strong emo- 
tional commitment to the memory of 
Silting Bull’s victory, In their souls the 
Sioux braves remained undefeated and 
united by the white man. though it was 
all too evident that they had been vi- 
ciously scored upon by the oppression 
and deprivation of their lives in a pre- 
dominantly w hile world. In 1947 a Sioux 
in Saskatchewan had no voting rights, 
no visible property rights off the res- 
ervation, was rarely offered a decent job 
and was not permitted to buy liquor or 
drink it piibliciv. Hence the Sioux were 
deeply pleased to see while men slaugh- 
tered. if only in the movies. 

Over the years. Fort Ou'Appelle's 
white men apparently had come to un- 
derstand or at least tolerate this expres- 
sion of vicarious vengeance, and they 
refrained from shouting back when a 
shot Indian fell to the bottom of the 
screen. Partly for this reason the may- 
hem never migrated, as it might have, 
from the screen to the audience. And. 
of course, the whiles knew they would 
win in the movie anyway. When this in- 
evitably begun to happen toward the 
middle of the film, a few of the younger 
braves got up and walked out. 

In the street afterward the pitcher fell 
in step alongside me. "Hey Bowen.'* 
he said, leaning close so that no one 
else could hear, “you want to play more 
baseball?" 

Though It was my feeling wc had not 
yet played any. I refrained from saying 
so and merely mxlded. ”1 think I can ar- 
range it." he muttered, rubbing his 
thumb and forclingcr together in the clas- 
sic gesture of the man who can find a 
fast buck. With a conspiratorial wink 
be departed, leaving a faint crtlvivuim 
of lemon on the evening wind. Some- 
what puzzled I went to hed. 

Nearly a week later Len and I were 
again throwing a ball around on our 
lunch hour in the brown meadow when 
we became aware of a short, powerful 
man of ruddy-brown complexion stand- 
ing stock still in the road, watching us. 
The man stayed there for a tong time. 
He made me uncomfortable and when 
he beckoned I pretended not to see. But 
l.en went frisking over to him. Like many 
big men and my friend was very hig 
indeed- Len was markedly good-na- 
tured- In fact, among all people Len 
was perhaps the most indefaligably play- 
ful man I have ever known. Any ex- 


perience whiclt did not include a laugh 
was a dead loss to Lon's way of think- 
ing. Lmlike me he abhorred ihe disci- 
pline and drudgery of organized team 
sports. Nevertheless he was such a fine 
athlete that back home he kept being 
pressed into service on this or that fool- 
hall or basketball team and would star 
briefly at each sport until the coach in- 
furiated by Len's constant laughter and 
frolicsome disregard for practice ses- 
sions, would kick him off. Thai day m 
the meadow neat Fort Qu'Appelle it was 
evident that Len smelled a laugh in the 
swarthy man. who was in fact third base- 
man for the Senior team of the Stand- 
ing Buffalo Band of the Sioux, 

As the conversation opened, inaiidiblv 
far away. Len pointed toward me. Both 
men looked in my directum, and the In- 
dian said something. Len placed his fists 
atop one another and swung an imag- 
inary bat. I he Indian looked over once 
more, and I had the i>dd feeling of be- 
ing a principal in one of those old Bing 
Crosby-Bob Hope Rinu! lo Sotiwpla<c 
movies, wherein Crosby would engage 
an Arab or African chieftain in ihissame 
sort of pantomime, ultimately selling his 
buddy Hope into slavery or worse. 

Sure enough, l.en had sold me. The 
deal was closed with a handshake While 
Man and Red Brother smiled. The In- 
dian walked slowly down the road, and 
l.en returned lo our place of labor, 

■■Congratulations." be said. He then 
informed me that I was lo pilch that eve- 
ning for the Junior Sioux in a practice 
game against the Seniors up on the res- 
ervation. If 1 did well I would start at 
shortstop for the Seniors next day at a 
ncightuiring town. Normally the Senior 
Sioux confined iheir playing lo iinirna- 
mems. eight- or 16-team affairs that 
began in the early morning with a se- 
ries of five-inning eliminations, went on 
through seven-inning semifinals and end- 
ed with a nine-inning final at dusk. Some 
of the opposing teams were preiiy good, 
their rosters laced with a surprising num- 
ber of National Hockey League athletes 
who lived thereabouts. 1 he crowds were 
good. too. and the winning team could 
usually count on picking up a hundred 
dollars or more lo split. In my year, how- 
ever. the Siouv had slumped badly and 
were reduced to scratching for peanuts 
in a single game here and there. 

My tryout on the reservation was un- 
eventful except for a brief pause in the 
first inning when we had lo call time to 


lead three of the Juniors' horses from 
short righi licld. where they had wan- 
dered despite the leather hobbles around 
their forefeet. Following the game one 
of the Seniors approached me. “O-K.. 
Bowen." he said, "you play tomorrow." 
and h«’ handed over a gray uniform with 
the red loners S-l-O-l'-X across the shirt- 
I'roni, 

Thai evening, back at our lakeside 
cabin, we tuned the radio to the second 
/ale-Ciraziano light. Someone had ac- 
quired a bonle of real whiskey, so the 
evening was a wholehearted success for 
me until Zate goi careless and Ciraziano 
caught him coming in w ith a short right. 
Bui afterward some good music goi go- 
ing on the radio, and ihe last thing I re- 
member was a skinny neighbor boy 
named 1. eland, who had a complete set 
of false teeth, singing /ip-a-Dcr-Doo- 
Ihih along with the Moose Jaw, Sas- 
katchewan station's recorded music. Ik;- 
ca.isc his dentures did not lit very well, 
l.eland had to lock his tivngiic against 
his upiscr plate when he sang “Zip. " 
Thus the word came out “Nip." On 
the third chorus he forgot lo lock his 
longue, giving the lyric a full-mouthed 
"Zip! " His upper teeth shot out of his 
mouth, clicked across the floor for a 
couple of bounces and lay there grin- 
ning. Unabashed. Lelund picked up the 
dentures, dusted them off on the back 
of bis idiin arm. then popped them 
back in bis mouth with a purposeful 
chomp, to resume his singing. I fell 
asleep. 

1 awoke at noon to realize the Moose 
Jaw station was still on. It was no long- 
er playing /.ip-a-iycv-lfiio-Duh. Instead 
a voice of ecclesiastical timbre was read- 
ing Uu' PUprims Prof.’rcw. rhree quar- 
ters of an hour later he was still reading 
Pilgrim's Pioprvs'-. though I had by then 
acquired all the information I needed 
about C hnsiian. Mr, Worldly Wiseman. 
Neighbor Pliable or the Slough of He- 
spond. Before I could move, there was 
a station break that included a bit by a 
singing weatherman as follows: 

(L ion tamers] work in a cage. 

Fveept when the temperature's sev- 
enty-three. 

Then the lions arc in a rage. 

And he'd rather work in the bal- 
con-ec. 

We got up to make steak and eggs. Lat- 
er in the day two ears full of Sioux, one 
driven by Hud, the other by the town 


drunk, ratlled down ihc access road lo 
our cabin. Len and I climbed into our car 
to follow as the little caravan straight- 
ened out onto a dirt road cutting toward 
a hori/on of wheat to the north. 

When we arrived at the game site, a 
pasture just outside a cluster of houses, 
a strong wind was blowing in frt'm left 
field, where the grass was very long. To 
my mild surprise I was sent with the 
catcher to warm up alongside the lemon- 
extract king, who was apparently going 
to start for the Sioux. 1 should say at 
this point that there were six brothers 
on the Sioux team. The rest of the line- 
up was me. the drunk and someone else 
I don't remember. 

As we took our first throws my fel- 
low pitcher hinted for the first time that 
he had been my original link to the Sioux. 
"I was looking you over in that game 
for the town team." he confided, add- 
ing that this tinte we would surely make 
some money. I could not then see just 
how. since the two teams together out- 
numbered the crowd. As for his scoul- 
ine me. I sincerely doubted it. although 
evidently there had been some conver- 
sations between him and the hosiiles the 
night of the movie. In any case, he mw 
thc only sporting link between the whiles 
in Fort Ou’Appelle and the Sioux on 
the reservation. As a younger man. when 
the Sioux were the best team in tlie dis- 
trict. he had been quite a skillful ball- 
player. good enough so the Sioux had 
cut across ethnic lines to invite him to 
play. Subsequently he proved himself 
able also to get firewater after the games. 
That ended, or so I was told, when the 
Mountie found out who was running 
the boo/e. 

Undaunted, he then hud turned to sup- 
plying lemon extract. When, later, even 
that treat began to dry up, like his tal- 
ent for hitting and fielding, the Sioux 
continued to carry him. out of cither 
habit or loyally. 

Hy the time the game began, with me 
as shortstop, the sky beyond left field 
had turned from blue to a metallic gray. 
The wind had picked up. blowing grit 
into our eyes and stirring dust devils 
along the ba.seiines. W'e got two runs 
right away, and for four innings my cit- 
rous friend’s roundhouse curve, helped 
immeasurably by the still-rising wind, 
kept the opposing hitters oil' the bases. 
By the fifth, however, enormous ihun- 
derheads were building in the west. Upset 
pH;rhaps by the sudden drop in the ba- 


Tomeiric pressure, our pitcher blew up. 

I was called in to throw, terribly stim- 
ulated by the spectacle of my lirst prai- 
rie storm, a phenomenon quite unliko 
the namby-pamby thundcrsqualls that 
had scared me as a child. Most of the 
western sky was by now a wild, prim- 
itive purple-black, interspersed with lu- 
minous. roiling patches of gray. I would 
estimate Ihc wind as gasting well above 
.^0 knots, with fat raindrops beginning 
to splatter the inlield. There was no hope, 
however, that the home team would rail 
off the game- f or with the help of a 
scuffed hall and the wind I was pro- 
ducing a curve and knuckleball such as 
I had never dreamed of before. 

In the first of the sixth the wind abat- 
ed somewhat and the storm appeared 
to be veering away from us. Still, the 
sky was a fantasy of crack ling electricity, 
the air rolling with thunder volleys sharp 
as the fire of a five-inch naval battery. 
VNe struck out three in a row. and I 
went out to pitch again. By that time 
the pitching rubber, a smallish slab of 
wood anchored to the ground by a sin- 
gle spike, had become so loosened that 
the rubber itself was no longer bedded. 
Only the spike still held. When I pushed 
off to make the first pitch, the rubber 
spun around and 1 fell down. The re- 
sult was a balloon ball that floated up 
to the plate very slowly and r<ckeled 
back with notable speed, coming to rest 
in right center field for a triple. 

I got the next two batters on precari- 
ous. windblown, mlield flies, but I walked 
the following pair as llw rubber kept slip- 
ping around. Then suddenly the storm 
swept back in our direction, with the 
wind howlnig m increased fury from left. 

I was replaced at the mound by the starl- 
ing pitcher, who had switched to short. 
He tossed four straight balls to bring the 
opposition within one run. With the tying 
and w inning runs now on third and sec- 
ond and the sky almost jet black save for 
brilliant flashes of lightning. I was called 
back to pitch once more. 

Dimly recognizing the figure at the 
plate as one of their good hitlers. I did 
niy best to bear down. He fouled the 
first hall almost straight up. but the wind 
carried il over the backstop and out of 
the game. At that the umpire, for the 
first lime— and vsiih what struck me as 
unseemly eagerness — produced u newer 
and far more visible ball. Rain was again 
spatting down, although there must have 
been something more mixed in, for I 


have never been hit by raindrops quite 
so solid. My next pitch came in the midst 
of a great flash of lightning, which un- 
fortunately illuminated the new bail so 
brilliantly that the batter could not have 
missed il. And of course he did not. 
The sound of his bat came just before 
the thunder and seemed almost as loud. 

When last seen clearly, the ball was 
climbing into the wind toward left field, 
where our man was retreating at full 
speed toward the fence. The more the 
leftficldcr fell back, the higher the ball 
climbed until it seemed to be hanging 
on the wind high abtwe the diamond. 
While all this was going on. runners 
were scoring in great numbers, people 
on the various benches were sprinting 
for their cars and the game was either 
ours or theirs, depending on whcilier 
the ball fell over the fence or into our 
leftficldcr’s glove. 

It did neither. Borne back upon the 
awesome wind, the ball thudded to the 
ground no more than 50 feet behind 
third base just as the third run scored. 
No one bothered to pick up the ball, 
since the game was technically over. But 
for reasons I can only interpret as sheer 
vanity, the hitter continued on around 
for an inside-thc-park hoiiK run. very 
likely the shortest in history. That, linal- 
ly, was the ball gan>e and the end of 
my short summer with the Sioux. 

In the 20 years that have passed since 
then I heard almost nothing from or 
about Fort Qu'Appelle until I read a 
magazine story about some Sioux on a 
reservation in Montana some 100 or so 
miles south of that where I had played. 
It stirred me. and I phoned around un- 
til I located an Inviian native of Fort Qu- 
'Appelle in the Canadian IX’purtment 
of Indian Affairs and Northern IXvcI- 
opment in Ottawa. I opened the tele- 
pitone conversation by testing the one 
f-'ort Qu'Appelle rumor I had heard, that 
there had been an oil strike. The voice 
on the other end said no. the oil was 
farther south, down around Weyburn. 
Bui the town sure had changed, he said, 
l or one thing liquor is now legal there, 
and there are two rock tail lounges. Basc- 
bair? Well, there's no baseball as we knew 
il. That’s what the man said, but I do 
not truly know all this about Fort Qu- 
'Apix-'lle. And I will not find out, for I 
will never go back. There arc some things 
about that summer and that place that 
I should never really try to find out for 
sure. tMD 



SELF WITH 
GUY. 


Your appearance 
is pretty good now. 

In spite ol the way 
you dress. 

Ahh,but in a new 
Mohara light- 
weight suit, you'd 
be colorful, beauti- 
fully textured, and 
wrinkle-resistant. 
Because Mohara, 
made exclusively 
for us by Pacific 
Mills, has all 
these qualities. 

You'd also be 
shaped by Tempo. 
Who, as the picture 
attests, shapes a’ 
very beautiful suit. 
What's more 
Mohara suits are 
available in 
dozens of patterns, 
colors, andweavBS, 

So you'll have a lot of 
better looking yous 
to choose from. 

For store nearest you, 
write Tempo, 1290 Ave. 
of the Americas, N.Y. 10019. 

MOHARA 

SUITS 

Custom fabric by Pacific Mills S 
Tailored by Tempo. 



IKopIc fail lo rcali/c that onl> a hanilfiil of 
golfers on ihc «oiir are making ends mecl- 
JoHN J. Pem tRS 

Ccnlcrport. N.Y. 

Sirs; 

Waller Bingham. >ou rcall> pulled ihc 
rabbit out of the hat. Congratulations! 

Jin Ciovv 

tnid. Okla. 

Sirs: 

I be rabbits have reason to complain, and 
It IS my hope that Commissioner Dev will 
see that golf is restored to competition 
among the most deserving and not just the 
big names, but unless drastic steps arc tak- 
en to cqimli/c the world of golf more than 
one future star will be swallowed up in the 
hectic, incessant world of the rabbit. 

John SnAitiK 

Indiana, Pa. 

COSELLISMS 

Ordinarily I would ignore a recent piece 
by Wilfrid Shecd on the theater telecast of 
the Fra/icr-hllis and Forcman-Peralia lights 
(TV Tm k. March 9). but because I respect 
vour publication so much and the quality 
writing that usually appears in it. I am im- 
pelled to comment on Mr. .Shccd. 

Thc man admits that he didn't hear what 
I was saying in the midst of the din in the 
theater. He then wrote. "The only other 
Ctsscllisms I picked up were random words 
like 'subliminal' and ‘horses for courses.' 
and I still have no idea what they referred 
to. Maybe the ring was muddy." 

The ring was not muddy, but Mr. Shccd's 
mind is. If he didn't know what I was say- 
ing. why make mention of it slurringly ? Nei- 
ther of his examples, by the way. was my 
own expression. I was quoting Angelo Dun- 
dee. Kllis' manager, who had insisted be- 
fore the light that tllis would win because 
"there are styles for lighters and horses for 
courscg,"and that Fraricr “subliminally was 
a one. two, three lighter in his rhythm be- 
fore delivering a punch, so Jinimy will get 
him olf-rhylhm." 

Mr. Shced wrote. "The din was the slcv 
ry." But in the preceding paragraph he said. 
"1 knew it must be Howard Cosell when I 
heard him salute a weary George Foreman 
with the words, ’They're booing you. 
George.' " If Mr. Shced wants some Coscll- 
isms. I would advise him that he is incred- 
ibly inconsistent and ntassively unknow I- 
cdgeablc. The din that existed throughout 
the Fraricr fight began with the furor over 
the decision favoring Foreman, especially 
the 9-1 count by the referee. Mark Conn. 
Had I ignored the boos of the crowd. 1 
could have been accused, justifiably, as an- 
nouncers have so often been in the past, of 
being a house man. Finally, how could any 
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We don’t drag 
We don’t roar 
We don’t roll 
We don’t flip 
We don’t float 
We don’t raise 
We don’t lower 



All we do is give you a shave 
unsurpassed for closeness, 
speed and comfort, 
by any shaver at any price! 


The Ronson electric shaver represents the last word in design, workman- 
ship and precision engineering. Its shape is handy, uncluttered. Its motor 
is quiet and expressly designed for power and high speed. Its micro-thin 
shaving screen, which determines the closeness of your shave, is the 
thinnest of all shaving screens. Exclusive Ronson “Super-Trim” grooms 
mustache and sideburns with ease. Its replaceable cutting system can be 
snapped in at home, in seconds ... at lowest cost. You simply can't buy a 
finer electric shaver. Cord models from $19.95.'*Cordless from $34.95.* 


RONSON 

DI'rEHCNI e> DESIGN AND etnCR BECAUSE 0( IT 

vc'r . ar* 





T2kkc a swing at 
our other games. 



Like championship golf, 
tennis and swimming. Almost 
any sport under the sun. 

Then take a swing at the 
fun inside. A big-time stage 
show “Pzazz ’70.” The 
Lounge that doesn't care how 
late it gets. Gourmet restau- 
rants. And what have you. 

Take a swing at our fun 
. . . and our games. 

Desert Iim 

A Hughe* Resort Hotel 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
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responsible reporter fail lo nolc the open 
iron> that Foreman was regaled as a na- 
tional hero in Mexico Cits less than two 
years ago, and there he was being boised 
for having struggled to victors oscr u man 
scars his senior in experience and knoss- 
how'.’This is exactly sshat I did. 

As one ssho remembers sisidls Mr. 
Shccd's scry first piece for SI. and boss he 
quoted Curt Gowds as saying sonsething at 
a game Gossdy neser esen cosered, I hasc 
one more Cosellism for Mr. Shced: an in- 
accurate. personally directed, cheap shot has 
never made a man a good writer; even worse, 
it reveals him to be a bad journalist. 

Hosvsrd Cosh 1. 

ABC Sports 

New York City 

MOTHERHOOD 

Sirs; 

It certainly is about time sonwonc rec- 
ognized the true heroines of thoroughbred 
racing, the broodmares {The Hooves Thai 
Rock the Cradle. March 9). Congratulations 
are in order for Sports Ili.i-.stratid and its 
fine selection of dams. I can only regret 
that space would not pemdi the inclusion 
of such successful mares as All Beautiful 
(Arts and Letters) and Muhiflora tGaliant 
BliK>m). We can all regret that the remark- 
able hlly Dark Mirage, now deceased, will 
never get a chance to pass her greatness on 
to the next generation, as hasc these marcs. 

Rt;s.s Fishtr 

Valley Stream. N.Y. 

APPLESAUCE 

Sils: 

It was with grave misgisjng.s that wc at 
the national headquarters of the AAU (Am- 
ateur Applecrushing Union) read of Si's 
recognition of the NCAA (National Crab- 
apple Asswiaiion of America) in SCORFCARD 
(Feb. 9). 

The AAU has long had jurisdiction over 
applecrushing of every nature (McIntosh, 
Delicious or crab) as well as all types of mu- 
tilations of any of the various fruits and veg- 
etables commonly used in amateur com- 
petition. Wc therefore consider it our duty 
to caution all amateur applecrushers against 
this possible encroachment of profession- 
alism and also remind those who wish to 
maintain their amiicur status that partic- 
ipation in cumpetilis>n and or practice not 
fully sanctioned by the Amateur Applecrush- 
ing Union can and will lead to loss of the 
privilege to compete as an amateur. 

R. K. WiLHH-M. President 
R. G. Boyd. Executive Chairman 
K. P. Bl tze, Ethics Chairman 

Cleveland 


Address editorial mail to Timl & Life DIdg.. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Travelers 
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Fine Writing Instruments 
from five to fifty dollars each. 


CROSS' 


dhe%azy 
T*ipe dbbacco 

BOND STREET 

BURNS $LOW-SMOKES MILO |BBBl 



Little Knowledge 
About Arthritis 

can make the difference between 
control and crippling. 

Something can be dona. 

For facts ...for help, call on 

The 

Arthritis Foundation 

Let's help each other. 





It’s an Old R>rester kind of day. 

And in the past lOOyears there’s been a lot of them. 



For 100 years, people who enjoy the taste of a great 
Kentucky Bourbon have turned to Old Rrrester. 
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Al86or 100 pfooJ "There 
15 noihinjt heller in the market,” 

Biown Fotman DiMilteii 
Corporation. At Louiaville 
m KentuckyC1970. 




Go right ahead and look. 

Buick’s new Opel GT Is worth staring at, 

But do learn just a few facts. 

Any Buick-Opel dealer will be glad to show just how little you have 
to pay for one, 

Buick's Opel GT is a true sports car. 

With twin bucket seats. 

With a 1,1 liter engine and a four-speed transmission. Although 
the more enthusiastic owners may select a 1.9 liter engine. 

With standard equipment that includes a tachometer. Precision odometer. 
Electric clock. Even a transistorized radio, 

Buick’s Opel GT is just about everything you could want. 

You'll never know how much until you drive it. 

Which is precisely what we want you to do. 

Visit a Buick-Opel dealer and see for yourself. 

Your Opel GT is waiting. 


Opel GTOne of the light-your-fire cars from Buick. 



